Colloquial Lhasa Tibetan (Draft), Kuo-ming Sung & Lha Byams Rgyal 


Lesson 1 


The Alphabet and the Sound System 


*¢ 1.1 The Tibetan Alphabet 


1.1.1 The Alphabet 
The invention of the Tibetan alphabet is credited to Thon-mi Sambhota Aq a'sars 


qd [)» a scholar and minister who served under the reign of King Srong bTasn sGam Po 


(QRISAYar4) in the seventh century. Modeled after Brahmi writing, the Tibetan 
alphabet consists of 30 letters and 4 vowel diacritics. The basic unit of writing is the 
syllable and not the word. 

In the traditional alphabet chart, letters are arranged, in principle, according to their 
place of articulation (in rows) and manner of articulation (in columns). In the last three 


rows, the rationale for the arrangement becomes less apparent. For example, the letters q 
and 3 of the sixth row, which behave similarly to the third-column letters in the previous 


five rows, are placed elsewhere. That said, it is important to memorize the order of the 
alphabet as all Tibetan dictionaries list lexical entries in that order. 

In the following chart of the Tibetan alphabet, the standard Latin transcription 
(SLT), which is the spelling adopted by scholars to transcribe literary Tibetan, and the 
phonetic transcription of the Lhasa dialect are both given for each letter, with the SLT 
followed by the phonetic transcription of the Lhasa dialect in brackets. For example, the 


letter A] is transcribed as ga [k’a], “ga” being the SLT and [k"a] being the phonetic 


transcription. To the upper right of each letter, one finds a tonal notation of either LL or 
HH. They represent the tone associated with each consonant. We will introduce tones in 
section 1.2. For a precise description of the phonetic symbols adopted in this book, please 
see the explanations in section 1.3.1. The use of the four vowel diacritics at the lower 


right corner of the chart will be explained in 1.3.4. 
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Column III 


Column IV 


Column I 
ka [ka] 


‘ 


Column II 
kha [k"a] 


R 


ga [k"a] 


4 


nga [nga] 


ca [ca] 


ro) 


cha [c"a] Pe 


ja [c"a] 


R 


nya [nya] 


ta [ta] 


tha [t"a] 


da [t"a] 


1 


na [na] 


pa [pa] x 


tsa [tsa] x 


h: h 
pha [pa] rn 


tsha [ts"a] x 


ba [p'a] q 


dza [ts"a] Fd 


ma [ma] 


wa [wa] 


zha [sha] 


za [sa] 


3 


'a [a] 


Q 


sha [sha] 


ya [ya] 


sa [sa] 


N 


NX No NN Ww 


Chart 1.1 The Tibetan Alphabet 


1.1.2 Writing (Stroke Order) of the Alphabet 
There are two things to note about the writing of Tibetan letters. First, the "base" 
line of the letters is at the top. All letters are lined-up downwards from that base line. 


Second, all letters are not of the same "height". As shown in the diagram below, 4 and 4 


are almost twice as "high" as N and 4&. 


Letters that resemble 5 and = in height are called long-legged letters. Besides 5 
and 4; there are also 7, fas AI 9, 4; 4, 4, and %; ten altogether. The rest of the letters 
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of the alphabet have about the same height as N and 4. It is important to make this 
distinction, to avoid writing A and & too similarly. In Lesson 2, the learner will encounter 


stack-up (i.e., superjoined or subjoined) letters, where two or three letters are written 
vertically, one on top of the other. The stack-up letters have the same height, more or less, 
as a single long-legged letter, as shown below: 


~~ 


The following chart shows the standard calligraphic stroke order of the Tibetan 
alphabet, as taught in their elementary schools. Note that this is the correct stroke order 
when one intends to produce handwriting of an elaborate calligraphic quality. In casual 


handwriting, though, the rules loosen and the strokes are more fluid. 
7] Row 3 Row 

a a 71 Oi) ° eS 

“PRE & |“ F& 

— Ae Ay R | PT rR 

Bai ae = ) “-C@ 5 


N\A) A\|_A 


5 Row 8! Row 
5, oA) FL | “AQ 
Qj, <Fea A AAR 
4) ae N| AA 
s, NG N | *AAN 
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3 Row Row 

3 | 777355 a “CCAG 
|\~THH q/-178 
R |"TRRR Al TCR 
GY | CLugsy Wy |.0O OW 


X Row 4 Row 


K|7TX % |“ F5 


= Oaa WY) LOGAN 
“A Ae} 4 vowel diacritics: 


“KAA RK we A Ae 


Aa) 2B 


The style of the alphabet we introduce here is called Wuchan AQS94). The style 
used in all printed material. In the U-Tsang region, elementary school children learn a 
different style called Wumed (ga). Only in higher grades do they learn to read 


Wuchan, but at that time, they also learn to write in a cursive script called Chu (AQ4). 


It is probably safe to say Wuchan is by far the most important and practical style to 
master in reading, if not also in writing. 

When it comes to calligraphy as a traditional art, there are many more different styles 
(or rather sub-styles). See the cultural notes in Lesson 5 for a brief introduction to 
Tibetan calligraphy and some examples. 


*¢ 1.2 Lhasa Tibetan as a Tone Language 


Most speakers of Indo-European languages (including English) are unfamiliar with the 
notion of tone and its use in a natural language. With more than half of the human 
population speaking a tone language natively (yes, speakers of non-tonal languages are 
actually in the minority), it is worthwhile to know the fundamental concepts of tones. 
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While some adult learners have the enviable ability to imitate tones with amazing 
accuracy just by hearing the word, it is the authors' observation that most learners cannot. 
The purpose of the discussion on tone is to provide to the majority of the readership 
important insights into the workings of tones. For learners of Lhasa Tibetan, this piece of 
linguistic knowledge is essential if they want to possess a natural and good accent. 

We will start with a number of universal properties regarding tones in general and then 
move on to an analysis of the tones in Lhasa Tibetan in light of these tonal universals. 


1.2.1 Tone as an inalienable component of the syllable 

Human speech employs change of pitch all the time. When a syllable starts with a 
lower pitch and ends with a higher pitch, one hears a "rising" pattern. In the following 
context of English, for example, the word yes can be pronounced with a rising pitch 
pattern to signify that Speaker B (John) is ready for Speaker A to ask a question: A: John? 
B: Yes? This is to contrast with the yes pronounced with a "falling" pitch change when a 
football fan yells out Yes! when watching his favorite running back score the winning 
touchdown in the last seconds of a game. The change of pitch is highly audible and an 
effective means to convey messages in human speech. The excitement conveyed in an 
emphatic "falling" yes is obvious to all native speakers of English. 

In a tone language, the use of pitch, whether by sustaining the same pitch height for 
the entire syllable or by changing the pitch from high to low (i.e. falling) or low to high 
(i.e. rising), is an integral part of the pronunciation of that word/syllable. The pitch level 
or contour associated with the syllable in determining its meaning is tone. A syllable with 
a rising tone, for example, can only be pronounced as such regardless of the speaker’s 
emotional state. (To show emotions or other pragmatic information, speakers of tone 
languages typically use other linguistic devices such as sentential particles and adverbs.) 

Lhasa Tibetan is a tone language. Thus, the entirety of the pronunciation of a Tibetan 
syllable must be represented by two equally essential components: (i) the part that deals 
with sound segments such as consonants and vowels and (ii) the part that deals with the 
tone. Technically, the former component is called segmental tier, as it consists of sound 
segments. The latter, called the tonal tier, represents the distinct pitch pattern designated 
to each syllable. 


Tibetan syllable 


nucleus 
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The tone associated with a lexical item must be consciously remembered and clearly 
pronounced as one would the sound segments (consonants and vowels). Failure to 
pronounce the tone correctly is no less frustrating to the listener than, for another example 
drawn from English, the speaker's failure to distinguish the English vowels clearly or to 
keep the final consonants of a syllable. Imagine the difficulty for us to understand 
someone's speech when he pronounces big, bit, beat, bees, beep, etc. all as be. 
Occasionally, one finds books about Lhasa Tibetan that promote the idea to not learn the 
tones correctly but to resort to the discourse context to help convey the meaning. In 
response to this idea, the authors invite the reader to point at a book to an English speaker 
and say "plays gave may they bake" (intended: please give me the book.) or "plee gee mee 
thee bee." The listener may understand the request perfectly, with the help of the gesture 
and the discourse context; but imagine the impression he has on the poor proficiency level 
of your English. Likewise, speaking a tone language without tones may present serious 
communication problems. Even though one's toneless utterances are understood (usually 
by great effort from the listener), the strangeness of the pronunciation simply reflects a 
poor command of the language. The defective nature becomes even more apparent in 
telephone conversations, when the listener is deprived of any visual aid from the linguistic 
or pragmatic environment. 

This textbook recognizes the difficulty for English speakers to internalize tones as an 
inalienable component of the syllable but would like to emphasize that it is essential to 
learn the tones well if one expects to learn the language accurately from the very 
beginning. At the initial stage, spend time on practicing the pronunciation of the tones 
with the CD recording. The time will be well spent in acquiring a good accent. 


1.2.2 Basic Terminology: Pitch, Register, Level and Contour Tone 

The rising or falling contour in pitch in the English word yes as we just discussed is 
called intonation, not a tone, for it is not a built-in part of the word yes. In a tone language, 
pronunciation of a syllable in a particular pitch pattern decides the meaning of that word in 
the same way as the vowel does in each of the English words such as boat, but, boot, bate, 
bat, bet, etc. The good news is, typically, there are far less tonal patterns than vowels in 
any human language. 

In order to function “tonally’”, a tone language must at least have two tones at two 
different (contrasting) pitches: high and low. Without any change in pitch (1.e. the same 
pitch height is sustained for the duration of the syllable), there are two tones: HH and LL. 
The combination HH indicates the start-point (the first H) and the end-point (the second H) 
of the syllable; same for LL. These are called level tones. Most of the African tone 
languages operate on this simple two-tone (high vs. low) system. Asian tone languages 
typically have more than the said two level tones, but they all have these two basic tones 
in their tonal repertoire. 

The pitch pattern of a syllable can also change from high to low or vice versa, creating 
two additional tones: rising and falling. Rising and falling tones are instances of simple 
contour tones (as opposed to level tones), which can be represented by LH (rising) and HL 
(falling), respectively. Theoretically, with only two contrasting pitches H and L in the 
system, a tone language can effectively (and with utmost economy) employ four tones that 
have the maximal contrasting shapes for easy differentiation by its speakers. Lhasa 
Tibetan is such a language. In other words, Lhasa Tibetan has these four tones, which are 
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most commonly seen and easy to distinguish: high level (HH), low level (LL), rising (LH), 
and falling (HL), as shown in the diagram below in the customary 1-5 pitch scale. (Think 
piano.) 


PNW AWN 


As a side note, in a more complicated tonal system, such as that of Taiwanese or 
Cantonese from the other branch of the Sino-Tibetan language family, there exist three 
level tones: high (HH), mid (MM), and low (LL). The existence of these three 
contrasting pitches allows the possibility of two kinds of falling tones, from high to mid 
(HM) or from mid to low (ML), as well as two rising tones, from low to mid (LM) and 
from mid to high (MH). This kind of system is described as having two different tonal 
registers, as shown below. Fortunately for us, Lhasa Tibetan has only one register, as 
discussed earlier. Sometimes the term "register" is used erroneously to refer to “pitch 
height” in Tibetan. Learners should not be confused by this misnomer. 


High _ ,.6=6h 
(-——— Upper Register 
Mid a, > 
(——~ Lower Register 
yC—“‘C“!COUOCON 


1.2.3 Body and Tail of a Tone 


The two-pitch-four-tone system described above for Lhasa Tibetan is the ideal 
phonological model. In the real world, when listening to the recording of the Tibetan 
alphabet, the learner will detect that the letters designated with the high level tone (HH) 
such as 5 or N sound slightly falling (54 or 53), instead of the perfectly level 55. 


Likewise, the actual surface sound of letters of the low level tone (LL) such as N or N 


shows an obvious rising shape (12 or 13) and not the expected level shape sustained at low 
pitch (11). This is because the syllables are being pronounced in isolation (i.e. without 
any following syllable) and, in pronouncing a syllable in isolation (aka the citation form), 
the vocal chords controlling the pitch height slacken towards the end of the utterance and 
create an unintended contour of the tone. The typical slackening of the pitch towards the 
end of the four tones pronounced in isolation is shown below by the dotted line. 
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PNW BRM 


The four tones pronounced in isolation 


We may call this unintended (dotted) part "the tail" of the tone, as opposed to its main 
body. It is important to remember that the tail, which is clearly audible in a syllable’s 
citation form, is not to be taken as part of the underlying tonal shape. The third tone in the 
diagram, for example, seems to have a rising-falling contour (pitch change: 1-3-2). Many 
Tibetan linguists describe this tone at its face value as a complex contour tone (rising then 
falling combined). The authors argue that it is best analyzed as a simple rising tone (with 
a falling tail in citation form, of course). The main evidence is that the determined climb 
from the beginning to the peak (the 1-3 climbing part) is both longer in duration 
(measured 3: 1 in length) against the 3-2 falling part and stronger in sound intensity than 
the dotted falling part. It also patterns with the falling tone in tone sandhi rules. Similarly, 
the second tone in the diagram, although customarily expressed in numerical notation as 
12 or 113 if long, has a unmistakable flat (level) part before the pitch rises. This differs 
sharply from the determined climb observed in the third tone just mentioned. It is best 
analyzed as a low tone with a tail. Its tail, or the unintended rising part, can be explained 
by the following articulatory account. Produced fairly close to the bottom of a speaker’s 
natural vocal range, a level low tone requires more effort from the speaker to sustain at 
that pitch height than any other tone. When pronouncing an isolated low-tone syllable, the 
vocal chords, after sustaining the low pitch for the initial duration, slacken and the pitch 
bounces up, rendering a more audible tail than that of other tones. In continued utterances, 
when a tone is followed by another tone, the unintended slackening does not happen and 
the tail does not show. For example, e.g. I in isolation is [ku]-54 or 53, with a falling 


tail; but in NI apple, q has a clean, sustained, high level tone [ku]-55. Similarly, i) in 
isolation is [nya]-12, with a rising tail; but in 34 fish meat, 4 has a clean, sustained, low 


level tone [nya]-11. When listening to the recording of the exercises 1.5.3 and 1.5.4, one 
should immediately notice that the first syllable of any disyllabic word is pronounced with 
a clean-cut, tailless, sustained 11 or 55. This is when the true colors of the high and low 
level tones are seen, or more precisely, heard. 


1.2.4 The Four Lexical Tones in Lhasa Tibetan 


Following the previous discussion of tones in general, we can consider Lhasa Tibetan 
to have developed a typical (simple yet complete) tonal system, which contains two 
constrasting pitches H and L (no mid level tone) and the logical, or logically allowed, four 
tones, namely, high level (HH), low level (LL), falling (HL), and rising (LH). All single 
letters are pronounced as level tones. The contour rising (LH) and falling (HL) tones 
evolved from level tones in syllables with suffixes in orthography. They will be discussed 
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in Lesson 3, where we focus on suffixes and their effects on the rhyme and the tonal shape 
of the syllable. 

To help the learner acquire a habit to always treat the tone as an integral part of the 
pronunciation, the authors will notate the pronunciation of each word with a phonetic 
symbol that marks the tone of that syllable. The following tone marks mean exactly the 
same as the notation using H and L. 


HH: — LL: vy LH: 7 HL: X\ 


Since the vowel is the actual tone-bearing unit of a syllable, we put the tone marks on 
the vowel of each syllable. Note that the low level tone is represented by “~” for two 


reasons. First, the level marker ““” is already used for the high tone HH. Second, the tail 
of the low tone, when overt, does have a salient rising contour (12 or 113). Remember, 
however, when followed by another syllable, the tail of the low tone is truncated and the 
true low level tone (11) should be pronounced. 

Given the tone marks, the first row of the alphabet can be notated as 7 [ka], A [k"a], A] 


[k"4], and & [nga], instead of the cumbersome 7 [ka]-HH, (A [k"a]-HH, A] [k"a]-LL, and & 


[nga]-LL. Some learners with sensitive listening ability may be able to hear a difference 
in pitch height between the aspirated high [k"a] (starts at 5) and the non-aspirated a] [ka] 


(starts slightly lower at 4). This impression is accurate. Indeed, aspirated stops and 
affricates [p", t", k", c", ts" ] do have a slight higher pitch (54 or 55) than the non-aspirated 
high toned [p, t, k, c, ts] (43 or 44). This acoustic difference is not phonologically 
significant. In a native speaker's mind (or to his ear), it is the same tone: HH. 


“1.3 Writing System vs. Sound System 


English has a rather rich inventory of vowels. There are twelve altogether (e.g. beat, 
bit, bait, bet, bat, bar, bought, boat, but, boot, put, atop), not counting the three 
diphthongs (about, bite, boy) Yet, when asked about the number of vowels of the 
language, many native English speakers would say five (a, e, i, o ,u), or five and a half, 
counting y in. The discrepancy in number (5, as opposed to the actual 12) comes from a 
common confusion between the sound system of a language, which contains consonants 
and vowels, and the writing system that is a set of symbols used to represent those sounds. 
In other words, the letters in the alphabet are merely symbols, not sounds themselves. 
Ideally, an alphabetical writing system is supposed to phonetically represent the sound in 
an unambiguous way. That is, one sound, one symbol (letter). However, due to all sorts 
of reasons, sound change through time for one, very few languages have that ideal one-to- 
one correspondence. In fact, English, for example, employs five letters in different 
combinations and phonological environment to represent a much larger number of vowel 
sounds. The situation is similar in various Tibetan dialects. 

The Tibetan alphabet was designed (or standardized) in the seventh century and was 
believed at the time to represent the speech sounds in a one-to-one correspondence. 
Through gradual evolution of the sound system, among other parts of the grammar, Lhasa 
Tibetan spoken today has lost some consonants from old Tibetan (most notably the voiced 
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obstruents such as [b, d, g, z] etc.) and, in compensation, developed tones. Its inventory of 
vowels also grew from the original five to a richer group of eight. The spelling of words, 
however, changed little over time to fully reflect the new pronunciations, despite the three 
orthographic reforms that took place in the 7" to 8" century, the beginning of the 9" 
century, and the 11" to 13" century. What we have in hand today is an alphabet system of 
30 letters and four vowel diacritics to represent the current Lhasa sound system of 25 
consonantal sounds, 8 vocalic sounds, and a well developed tonal system of 4 distinct 
tones. 

Fortunately, the sounds and the writing representing them are consistent, allowing 
almost no exceptions to the pronunciation. That is to say, one only needs to learn the rules 
in order to be able to read the Tibetan orthography in its current Lhasa pronunciation. The 
task of Lessons | to 4, thus, is mainly to teach the readers how to look at a Tibetan 
syllable and know immediately its pronunciation, with the correct tone, of course. The 
remainder of this lesson will simply highlight the important differences between the 
Tibetan orthography and the sound system of Lhasa Tibetan. The bulk of Lessons 2, 3, 
and 4 deal with rules that link the writing to the actual pronunciation. 


1.3.1 Sound inventory of Lhasa Tibetan 

The following chart is a complete inventory of contrastive consonants, 25 in total, in 
Lhasa Tibetan. Note that we treat the palatalized [ky] and [k"y] as combined sounds. If 
included, they will make the inventory of Lhasa dialect consist of 27 consonants. Through 
historical evolution, syllable-final [k, t, s] are weakened to a glottal stop in some Lhasa 
Tibetan’s speech and disappeared in others’. For the latter group, the phonological value 
of [2] is replaced by the contour tone it produces. At any rate, the glottal stop [2] is not a 
steady phoneme on equal footing with the others to warrant its inclusion in the chart. 


labial alveolar (alveo-) palatal | velar/glottal 


p, p" (ky, k"y) kk 


fricatives sh h 


affricates c,c 


retroflexes tr, tr”, sr 


nasals ny 


liquids 


glides 


Chart 1.2 Complete Inventory of Consonants in Lhasa Tibetan 


10 
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The diagram below shows the inventory of all contrastive vowels, 8 in total, in 
Lhasa Tibetan. We shall discuss the vowels in Lesson 3. 


front back 


Chart 1.3 Complete Inventory of Vowels in Lhasa Tibetan 


1.3.2 Consonants represented by single letters 
Below is a detailed description of sounds (in Lhasa Tibetan) represented by single 
letters of the alphabet. 


Sound Adopted IPA 


Description | Phonetic | Equivalent 
Symbol 


Letter Examples 


non-aspirated 
voiceless k 
velar stop 
aspirated 
voiceless ia 
velar stop 


k in sky (English); c¢ in caro 
(Spanish); gao 'tall' (Chinese) 


c in cake (English), kai 'open' 
(Chinese) 


R Kb identical to the sound of (A 
(different tone) 


ng in long and singer (English), 


velar nasal can appear syllable-initially 


non-aspirated 

alveo-palatal j in jia ‘home' (Chinese) 
affricate 
aspirated 

alveo-palatal 
affricate 


q in qi 'seven' (Chinese), ch in 
chair (English) without [round] 
feature 


= identical to the sound of & 
(different tone) 


fi in nifio (Spanish); gn in 


palatal nasal oignon (French) 
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non-aspirated 


t in sty (English), t in tener 


voiceless t t HH | (Spanish); d in dai 'to bring’ 
alveolar stop (Chinese) 
aspirated Or : toate og 
Salen e Fi HH tin tie (English), t in tai 'too 
(Chinese) 
alveolar stop 
q a {' LL | identical to the sound of 8 
(different tone) 
alveolar nasal n n LL | ninno (English) 
non-aspirated p as in spot (English); p in pan 
voiceless p p HH | 'bread' (Spanish); bai 'white' 
bilabial stop (Chinese), 
voiceless 
bilabial stop p' p' HH | pas in pot (English) 
aspirated 
ia p ' LL | identical to the sound of 4 
(different tone) 
bilabial nasal m m LL | mas in my (English) 
non-aspirated 
voiceless ts ts HH | z in zou 'go' (Chinese) 
alveolar 
affricate 
aspirated z in Zeit (German), c in ca 
voiceless ts" ts' HH | 'wipe' (Chinese), ts in lets 
alveolar (English), can appear syllable 
affricate initially 
= tst ts" LL | identical to the sound of & 
(different tone) 
labio-velar 
glide Ww Ww LL | w in way (English) 
voiceless ei LL xia 'blind' (Chinese), sh in she 
alveo-palatal ? (English) without [+round] 
fricative feature 
voiceless : : 
ne re S S LL | sinsun (English) 
fricative 
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Q ne esata (a) (a) LL | N/A (space-filler to carry the 
P acts vowel diacritic) 
qy palatal glide y j LL | y in yes (English) 
word initially, r in rang 'let' 
x alveo-palatal r 2ie LL | (Chinese), r in red (English) 
retroflex without 
liquid [+round] feature 
ay ee LL | 1in let (English) 
liquid 
4 q at E HH_ | identical to the sound of q 
(different tone) 
RI q 4 F HH_ | identical to the sound of 3 
(different tone) 
5 ea h h HH | has in hello (English) 
fricative 
iN no segmental (a) (a) uu | N/A (space-filler to carry the 
phonetic vowel diacritic) 
value 


Chart 1.4 Sounds represented by individual letters 


Among the 30 letters of the Tibetan alphabet, two (Q and W) are used as "space 


fillers" in Tibetan orthography for onsetless syllables (i.e. syllables that begin with 
vowels). So, & and W do not actually have any consonantal (or any phonetic) value. That 


is, they are used for syllables without an initial consonant so that the vowel diacritic can 
be written above or under them like a regular syllable. &, in addition, can be used as a 


prefix (representing a nasal sound) or suffix (no phonetic value). We will discuss these 
situations in Lessons 2 and 3, respectively. Of the remaining 28 letters, only 21 sounds, or 
phonemes, are represented, summarized in the consonant chart below. 
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labial alveolar alveo- palatal | velar/glottal 


unaspirated HH A HH 4) k au 7 
stops ied ites 


aspirated HH 3 HH & 
stops LL A LL 5 
HH AI 


LL A 


fricatives 


unaspirated nn 8 


affricates LL ? 


aspirated un & 
affricates ee 


HH ? 


LL 4 


HH ? 


LL A 


nasals 


liquids 


glides 


Chart 1.5 Tone-Consonants represented by single letters in Tibetan 


Chart 1.4 shows the corresponding Tibetan letters for each sound (with a designated 
tone). Note that some consonants only have one tone associated with it, such as the 
unaspirated stops [p, t, k] and affricates [ts, c], both of which lack the low tone. Sonorant 
sounds, including the four nasals [m, n, ny, ng], the two liquids [ 1, r], and the two glides 
[y, w], all represent low tones, lacking the corresponding high tone. Indeed, more than 
half of the consonants have only one tone represented here. These missing tones, 
highlighted in the shaded areas in Chart 1.5, give a false impression that Lhasa Tibetan is 
not fully using the high-low tonal contrast with all its consonants, which would be a 
significant waste of its tonal capacity. In Lesson 2, we will see that with the combination 
of letters in the syllable initial position, all consonants do show the expected high-low 
contrast, with only a very small number of accidental gaps. 


1.3.3 Additional consonants in the sound system 


Compare the complete inventory of consonants listed in Chart 1.2 and the sounds 
represented by single letters of Chart 1.4, one immediately finds that these 21 sounds, in 
fact, are a subpart of the complete inventory of Tibetan consonants, which has a total 
number of 25. The 4 missing sounds that are not represented by individual letters in the 
previous chart are the three retroflexes [tr,tr", sr] and the aspirated lateral liquid [1]. 
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In English, when certain letters are put together, the combination may represent new 
sounds such as ch, sh, th, etc. In Lhasa Tibetan, the situation is exactly the same. The 
three retroflexes [tr,tr", sr] are created by combining certain letters and the letter ra % and 


the aspirated lateral [I"] a combination of la & and ha %. The peculiar writing of these 


combinations will be introduced in Lesson 2, where we introduce the writing of Tibetan 
syllables. For the time being, we will focus on the sounds themselves, which are 
described in the following chart. 


Letter(s) Sound Adopted IPA Examples 
Description Phonetic | equivalent 
Symbol 


non-aspirated 
voiceless alveolar tr zh in zhidao 'know' (Chinese) 
retroflex 


aspirated 
voiceless alveolar ch in chi 'eat' (Chinese) 
retroflex 


3rd aspirated 
column | voiceless alveolar ch in chi 'eat' (Chinese) 
stop + % retroflex 


voiceless alveolar sh in shi 'teacher' (Chinese) 
retroflex 


aspirated no close equivalent in familiar 
voiceless lateral languages; try pronounce [I] 
fricative simultaneously with lots of air 


Chart 1.6 Four sounds not represented by individual letters 
1.3.4 The Vowels Represented by Vocalic Diacritics 
1.3.4.1. The Basic Five-Vowel Writing System 
Old Tibetan has a five-vowel system consisting of the usual [a, 1, u, e, o]. The four 


vowel diacritics in the Tibetan writing system were designed to represent the five-vowel 
system at the time of its invention. Of the five vowels, the vowel [a], treated as default, is 


unmarked. The other four, called 14 [kiki], ANY [shapkya], ang [tré:ngpo], and 
aX [narod], representing the vowels [i, u, e, o] in that order, are written as i, A, WN, and ®, 


te i aaa ; 
with sli (Q\) being the only diacritic written beneath the “root” letter. Note that the letter 


is only a space filler and not a part of the diacritics. To denote the default vowel [a], 
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nothing needs to be written, W itself is sufficient. When there is a consonant in the syllable 


initial position, the vowel diacritics basically look like this: 


1.3.4.2. The Actual Eight-Vowel System 
The five-vowel system has evolved in Lhasa Tibetan into a basic eight-vowel system. 


Three additional vowels [¢], [o] and [i] (see descriptions of the IPA symbols in the chart 
below) are introduced as the result of a umlaut rule, which changes the back vowels [a], [o] 
and [u] to the front [¢], [o] and [ti]. The vowels shown in Chart 1.3, repeated below, are 
described in chart 1.7. 


front back 
high 
mid 
low 
Sound Adopted IPA Examples 
Vowel Description Phonetic | equivalent 
Symbol 
(A) low back a a a in father 
N high front i i ee in deed without the final 
glide j 
A high back u u oo in food without the final 
glide w 
a mid front e e ay in may without the final 
glide j 
& mid back 0) 0) 0 in no without the final glide 
w 
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(WN) + mid front lax € € e in bed 
d,s, ln 
+ high front rounded u y uin bu 'drunk' (French); u in 


xuyao 'need' (Chinese) 


mid front rounded eu in feu 'fire' (French) 


Chart 1.7 Vowels in Lhasa Tibetan 


The five basic vowels have close equivalents in English and should cause no difficulty 
to the reader. Some umlauted vowels, although unavailable in English, are fairly common 
in other Indo-European languages. In Lhasa Tibetan, they are created by the presence of 
one of certain syllable-final consonants, known as suffixes in Tibetan writing. As shown 
in the chart, the four suffixes [d, s, n, 1] which trigger umlauting on the preceding vowel 
are all alveolar consonants. We will come back to the issue of umlauting in Lesson 3. For 
the exercises in this lesson, focus on the five basic ones. 

Before we move on, it is worth noting that sometimes the vowel [a] is weakened to 
sound like a mid central unrounded schwa [9]. This is especially prominent in certain 
grammatical particles and when the [a] is adjacent to a syllable containing a high vowel [i] 
or [u]. This "ninth" vowel [9] should be considered as a variant, or allophone, of [a] and 
not a distinct vowel in the system. 


> ° 
*° 1.4 Exercises 


1.4.1 The Alphabet: Repeat after the recording. Pay attention to the tonal contrast 
between HH (54) and LL (12). 


7(ka] A [kYa] 9] [ks] R [nga] 
% [ca] & [c'a] [cha] % [nya] 
H[ta] = IV tta] 5 fa] & [na] 

[pa] =X [p'a] = A [p"4] a [ma] 
S [tsa] &[tsa]  & [tsa] ¥ [wa] 


q [sha] A&A [sa] Q [a] W [ya] 
X [ra] [1a] 4 [sha] N [sa] 
5 [ha] [a] 


1.4.2 Pronunciation Drill (1): The basic five vowels. Repeat after the recording. 
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TTT IRA, DL TAP ATA] ng] ARRAY 
[c]SSQSS] (NN HHESS] MRR ERE] ny 95.955] 
Oth ee oo ob e Gh MEO ELLGL 
Pp] VAYAA fp AQAA — fp] TA QAR — [m] avdrayar a 
[sh] qaqa [SJ] SSZRA] —-[JAAQRAY—[y] WH aa 
mn F5GSH] | LAA 


1.4.3 Pronunciation Drill (II: Repeat after the recording. Note that the second syllable 
in a disyllable word is subject to tone change. Note that the four logical combinations (H 
+H, H+L,L+H,L +L) yield only two surface tonal patterns, namely H+ H and L + H. 
Imitate the tonal patterns closely. 


(1) 3] (11) 5%] (21) yxy (31) way 
2) Tq] (12) se (22) Ray (32) Ray 
(3) ay] (13) wa (23) a5] (33) aay 
(4) 3-9] (14) ai (24) 5:4] 34) VY 
(5) #3] (15) Bray (25) 33 (35) Ray 
(6) Ba (16) aia (26) 5x (36) Wal] 
(7) 99) (17) =°Ry (27) &al (37) Ray 
(8) arQy (18) wa (28) a5] (38) ara] 
(9) 3] (19) i 29) 4] (39) YA 
(10) #& (20) raXy (30) 33 (40) 33 


1.4.4 Pronunciation Drill (III): Repeat after the recording. Note that, in addition to the 
tone change practiced in the previous exercise (1.5.3), the second syllable, if aspirated in 
isolation, loses its aspiration. Pay attention to the deaspiration of the second syllable. 
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(1) TR 
(2) 
3) $4 
a Tq 


(5) wr 2i] 


(6) RS 
a) 4 
(8) wry 
) SAI 
(10) Sal 


ayaa 
(12) re 
(13) aa) 
(14) ory] 
(15) S| 


(16) Nal 
(17) pal 
(18) &&y 
(19) a8] 
(20) WS 
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Lesson 2 
The Onset of the Syllable 


*¢ 2.1 The Tibetan Syllable 


People generally have a fairly clear intuition about the notion of the syllable in their 
native language. The following discussion, thus, mainly serves as an introduction to the 
terminology used in this book to describe the various elements in a Tibetan syllable. 

A syllable, universally, contains a nucleus, which is usually a vowel, as the core and 
the sole obligatory member of the syllable. Most syllables have a consonant (or a cluster 
of consonants) preceding the nucleus. This consonant (or consonant cluster) is called the 
onset of the syllable. The nucleus may optionally be followed by a consonant or a cluster 
of consonants, which is known as the coda. The two elements [nucleus + coda] form an 
intermediate phonological unit called the rhyme, an intuitive term if one knows why the 
two English words right [rajt] and bite [bajt] rhyme. Thus, a syllable has the following 
structure: 


syllable 


Pa 


onset rhyme 


a 


nucleus coda 


The English words rip, trip, and strip rhyme because they share the same rhyme [ip] 
consisting of the nucleus [1] and the coda [p]. The onset of the three syllables are [r], [tr], 
and [str], respectively. One simple way to look at the onset is to say that whatever 
elements that come before the nucleus will automatically constitute the onset. Tibetan, all 
dialects in this regard, has a very different idea about what constitutes the onset. In fact, 
the issue about the onset is so important (and no less fascinating) that we find it necessary 
to devote the entirety of this lesson to the Tibetan onset. A thorough understanding of 
what a Tibetan onset consists of and how it is related to the Tibetan orthography will 
prove extremely helpful to the learner in mastering his or her pronunciation (especially 
tones) of Lhasa Tibetan for the remainder of the course. 


2.1.1 The Writing of a Tibetan Syllable 

In Lesson 1, we introduced the basic form of a Tibetan syllable, which consists 
of the root letter and the vowel diacritic. The vast majority of Tibetan syllables are more 
complicated than that. Some letters are written on top of the root letter, while others 
combine with the root letter from underneath. The former are called superjoined letters or 
superfixes; the latter subjoined letters. Less dramatic are the letters written in a 
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(horizontal) linear fashion in relation to the root letter. Those which precede the root letter 
are called prefixed letters or prefixes; those which follow are called suffixes. One 
additional letter N can follow a regular suffix. When it does, it is called a post-suffix. 


Note that the terms prefixes and suffixes used here refer only to the Tibetan orthography. 
They are not used in the normal sense of the word to refer to the morphological structure 
of a word. 

A Tibetan syllable, thus, can contain the whole or a subset of a number of elements 
including a prefix, a superjoined letter, a subjoined letter, a root letter, a vowel diacritic 
(could be left unmarked if the vowel is [a]), a suffix, and a post-suffix. The following 


diagram is of the syllable RANTS to line up, to pile, a "full house" with all seven elements 
present: A] is called the root letter (94), % the prefix (Ba 2R9)), Al the superjoined letter 
(aay 34), 3 the subjoined letter (AANIN'SA), i the vowel AS), the second A] the 


suffix (EN ARN), and the second N the post-suffix (ARR). The numbers indicate the 


sequence of the writing. 


@ superjoined © vowel % 
letter | 


See fe © suffix 9] 
O prefix] —~> 


a 4] 9 @ post-suffix SI 


6 root 7] 


@ subjoined 
letter 


Tibetan writing is syllable-based, i.e., punctuation marks are used to mark boundaries 
of syllables, not words. Using standard Latin transcription, the syllable shown above can 
be spelled, letter by letter, as bsgrigs. The spelling, although faithful to the Tibetan 
orthography, certainly does not suggest its actual pronunciation of [tri] in current Lhasa 
speech. Although written in the same syllable, the bs in front of the pronounced onset gr 
[tr] must not be considered as a true part of the onset. Similarly, many Tibetan words 
have one or two silent consonants that is spelled in front of the pronounced onset. This 
situation is not unlike the k in knight and p in psychic in English. The common impression 
is that they are required in the spelling but do not contribute to the pronunciation (in 
English, that is). This impression is not entirely accurate for Tibetan. Believed to be 
pronounced in Old Tibetan, these odd silent letters, called pre-onset elements in this book 
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due to their position in the syllable, do contribute to the pronunciation of the syllable in a 
significant and systematic way. 

In the following sections, we will introduce some components of the Tibetan syllable, 
starting from the subjoined letters and moving on to superjoined letters and prefixes. We 
will analyze how the pre-onset elements (superjoined letters and prefixes) affect the onset. 
We hope that, at the end of the four foundational lessons, the learner will be able to easily 
pronounce bsgrigs, or any other bewildering academic spellings, quickly and correctly. 

Focusing on the onset first, we will leave the introduction of suffixes and post suffixes 
to Lesson 3. This is not the traditional order in which Tibetan children learn how to read 
and write (root, suffix, prefix, subjoined letter, and finally superjoined letter). However, 
considering the complex interactions among tones and sound segments, the authors feel 
that it makes more linguistic and pedagogical sense to learn it in this particular sequence. 

The following diagram offers a fine-grained look at the bsgr part of the syllable 
bsgrigs. We shall start with subjoined letters. 


syllable 


segmental tier 


pre-onset 

elements 
superjoined or root or root vowel suffix 
prefixed letters + subjoined 


A Lhasa Tibetan Syllable 


“(2.2 Subjoined Letters (BARNS) 


Subjoined letters are the letters written underneath the root letter. Phonologically, 
they combine with the root letter and form a true onset. This description is at least true to 
two of the four subjoined letters, namely, 4, 4, A, and &. Traditional Tibetan 


orthography does not regard the subjoined letters as part of the root letter to which they 
are attached. However, at least for “ and 4, they combine with the root letter to become 


an integral part of the onset, modifying the pronunciation of the root letter. In some cases, 
even new sounds (phonemes) are created. Subjoined letters do not affect the tone of the 
root letter. 
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The subjoined letters are described by the word AIRATAI [ta] 'hanging.' Thus, 4 


in a subjoined position is called WAH ATA| [yata]. We shall introduce WAH ATA RAH AAT 


[rata] Ar AHAAN [lata] and &A% [wasur] (literally “corner wa”) one by one. 


221 WAH ATA (The subjoined 4) 
WABATAI, a palatal glide [y], causes palatalization of the root letter it joins. Note 
that WAAATAl looks different when written as a subjoined letter. Below is an 


exhaustive list of all the possible root letters that take WAAATAI: (H = HH, L = LL) 


root letter Al A A] A RK al Nl 


pronunciation | [k]-4 | [k"]-# | [k"]-t | [p]-# | [p"]-# | [p"-t | [m]-t 


with WABATAY a) fs) a) | q =) ES) 


pronunciation | [ky] -H | [k"y]- | [k"y]-. | [c]-# | [e"]-# | [e"]-t | [ny]-t 


There are no new sounds produced here. The three velars 7, YJ, and @ are still velar 


stops with a palatal feature [y] attached to it, although Tibetan speakers’ intuition may 
take them as new sounds due to orthography. The labial feature of \ is completely taken 


by WAAAY, making ¥ sounds identical to the palatal nasal 4 [ny]. The other three labial 
consonants 4&2, when taking WAIBATA, become homophonous to the palatal 5 [c] , 
& [c"] , and & [c"] , respectively. Keep an eye on this group of consonants, especially 4, 


as later they will change their pronunciation rather dramatically when superjoined and 
prefixed. We will come back to these three in section 2.4.3 when discussing the prefixes 4) 


and &. 
2.2.2 NAHATAl (The subjoined 4) 


AAHATAI, a retroflex consonant, creates three new phonemes in the consonant 


system, namely [tr], [tr"], and [sr], identical to the retroflexes in Mandarin Chinese zhi 'to 
know', chi 'to eat', and shi 'teacher'. When AAG is subjoined to any root letter from the 


three groups of velars (71, A, 1), alveolars (4, gQ, 4)» and labials (A, 4, 2), the new 


combination results in an alveolar retroflex sound [tr"] or [tr]. Different places of 
articulation of the root letters do not matter anymore. In other words, the different 
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writings (9, , and & have the same pronunciation as the aspirated alveolar [tr"]-HH; 
similarly, 7], 5, 3 merge to one sound: unaspirated [tr]-HH and 4], 4, 9 merge to [tr"]-LL. 
When AAAI takes 4%, the result is the retroflex 9 [sr] -HH. Interestingly enough, | 


with AAHAIN (A) does not have any effect on its pronunciation. It (A) remains [s]. Nor 
does N(), which retains its simple labial nasal personality [m]. Below is the complete list 
of AAHAIN : 


root letter leis Aa AAA NN 5 
with VARAIN | AOA ANA alia aA R 


pronunciation [tr] -H [tr"] -H (tr"] -1 no change | [sr] -H 


2.2.3 AFAR AIAN (The subjoined QW) 


ATARI is an anomaly among subjoined letters. It is treated as a subjoined letter in 
the traditional Tibetan grammar, but it behaves, at least phonologically, as the root. While 


other subjoined letters modify the pronunciation of the root letter, AFAR AIAN seems to 


"take over" entirely. Of the six possible combinations, five of them (qj; q\-4> a A) are 


pronounced [1]-HH. The tone is changed from LL to HH. As we shall learn, this change 
is a typical effect of a prefix or superfix on a sonorant root. In other words, one can 
imagine that the five supposed root letters (7 ; 7), A, X,N) are serving Ar AHAAl as its 


superfix. Note, however, except for X and N, the other three (7 , 1, 7) are not possible 


superfixes in Tibetan orthography. Thus the traditional analysis; thus the anomaly. 
The sixth combination is also irregular: A has an unexpected pronunciation of [t]-LL. 


Note that, unlike the other five, the tone of a remains LL. Some speakers may carry a 


pre-onset nasal and pronounce it as ["t]. We will discuss this phenomenon shortly. Here 
is asummary of ATAGALAl ‘ 


root letter PAY AY AVAY 3 


wih wagyn | ITaaal A 


pronunciation Q [1] -H [t] -L 


2.2.4 HA (The subjoined &) 
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3% is attached to a rather large number of root letters: 7 a(R A] » 9, 4) 8, G, A, 5, 4%, 
4, N\, 5, and even some already with a subjoined letter: 3] > q . Its presence has no effect 


on the pronunciation of the root letter, but does serve the orthographic purpose of 
distinguishing words such as Y robe vs. the grammatical particle N to/in. This function 


resembles the French accent circomflex used on dui (past participle of devoir) to 
distinguish itself from du (contraction of de le). Letters with ®’34% look like: 7 (Ss 


1) FEFLLIG GE 
*¢ 2.3 Pre-onset (I): Superjoined Letters (aay 34) 


2.3.1 Deaspiration and Tone Change 


There is one good reason to put superjoined letters and prefixes all in one bag as "pre- 
onset" elements. The two groups have virtually the same effect on the root letter: they (1) 


deaspirate the third column obstruents @l, R, at A, and 8) and (ii) change the tone of 


sonorants (nasals [m, n, ny, ng], liquids [1, r], and glides [y, w]) from LL to HH. The only 
difference is that the superjoined letters are written on top of the root and the prefixes 
precede the root letter. 

As we mentioned in Lesson 1, in the Tibetan alphabet table, letters line up in rows 
and columns, for the most part, according to their place of articulation and manner of 
articulation. Some members of the third column undergo sound changes when 


superjoined. They are 1, RK, 4) Q, and &, all aspirated low-tone obstruents derived from 


voiced obstruents in Old Tibetan. Subjoined letters with these "third columners" as the 


root such as 4], 4, 9 and Y are also affected in exactly the same way. (9 is extremely 


tricky with prefixes and superfixes, which we will deal with separately.) When 
superjoined, they all become unaspirated, while maintaining the same (low) tone. 
Sonorants, on the other hand, change their tone from LL to HH. 

The alphabet chart below should offer the reader some visual help in remembering the 
two effects. No voiceless obstruents other than the five third columners are affected by 


prefixes and superfixes. The two vowels & and W don’t participate in this game either. 


They are all put in parentheses. The shaded areas indicate the deaspiration zone and the 
the zone of tone change. (Letters with a prefix and/or superfix are marked with a 


circumflex mark in front.) 
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Column I | Column II Column III | Column IV 


(7) (A) “y oe 

(S) (&) NR eS) 

G) @) [ % [|| 

(A) (A) AQ DSI deaspiration 

(3) (®) AR Se 

(4) (A) BY YU, 

KK Kal tone change 
(LL>HH) 


6) () 


Chart 2.1 Deaspiration and Tone Change by Pre-onset Element 


The effects are obvious with the third columners and nasals. Now the deaspirated [k, c, 
t, p, ts|-LL (9) COR “, |, ‘R) contrast with the first column [k, c, t, p, ts]-HH (71, 3, 4, 


“I, 5) and the prefixed/superfixed nasals (5, “G, “3, “S!) contrast with themselves (4, 9, 
5; A) in tone. The effect on the glide 4 can only be seen when it is prefixed by 7). The 
word yak lini [ya], for example, is spelled with the alien onset with a high tone [y]. The 
other glide &, [w]-LL, happens to take no superfix of prefix. The high tone [w] is instead 
observed from a4 prefixed by x AR), still a manifestation of the effect of tone change by 
a prefix. Similarly, the retroflex 5 does not combine with any superfix or prefix. The 
high tone [r] is represented by AA. Finally, for the case of Y, although not treated as a 
superfixed WN, the five combinations IF a) A> a A all [I]-HH), discussed earlier with 
ARAN, exhibit the same effect of tone change. 

Recall that in Lesson 1, we point out in Chart 1.5 that more than half of the consonants 
lack a corresponding tone when represented by a single letter, leaving too many gaps in 
the system for a tone language to use its full capacity of tonal contrast. With prefixes and 


superfixes, the gaps are filled nicely, as shown in the following chart. 
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labial alveolar alveo- palatal | velar/glottal 


unaspirated HH A HH 4 k He 7 
stops LL “A ILL aS 


aspirated HH 3 HH & 

stops LL A LL 4 
HH N 
LL A 


unaspirated nn 
affricates LL AR 


aspirated HH ® 
affricates Tce, 
HH “* 

nasals 4 


LL 4 


HH 4AJ, 5 


fricatives 


liquids 
LL A 


Chart 2.2 Tonal gaps filled in by prefixed or superfixed letters 


When a root letter is simultaneously subjoined and superjoined, it is called a folded 
letter (Az aya 7). In a folded letter, the combinations of a third columner and a 


subjoined letter are subject to the same effects of deaspiration and tone change. Examples: 
a [kya]-L, ) [kya]-L, q [tra]-L, A [tra]-L. Naturally, folded letters that do not involve a 


third columner do not undergo any change. Examples: 4 [kya]-H, 5) [kya]-H, 5 [tra]-H. 
Recall that the three labial consonants 4, 4, 4 are palatalized to Y [c]-H, 8 [c"]-H, 5 [e"]- 
L, respectively, when subjoined by WAAL . Note the irregular pronunciations involving 


them, see section 2.4.2 for details. 
Sharp-eared learners may notice that some Lhasa speakers pronounce aspirated low 
toned third columners ‘), ER , 4); Q, & without aspiration, as if they were prefixed. For 


example, one may find some speakers pronounce the single letter & as [ts"a]-L, some 


others pronounce it as [tsa]-L, without aspiration. The reason is simple: There are two 
internal subdialects within the Lhasa speech. One group distinguishes aspirated low tone 
third columners from their non-aspirated counterparts (when super- or pre-fixed). For 
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them the pair 4] [k"o]-L to hear and x [ko]-L door are clearly different. For the other 
p al 


group, the words are simply homophones, both pronounced [ko]-L. There is no social 
prejudice again either group. This textbook will mark aspiration for these sounds as 
contrastive. 

Now we will discuss the superjoined letters and prefixes one at a time. 


2.3.2 xa] (The superfix 5) 
There are three superjoined letters: 3, A, and N, named as xa] [rangko], arate 


[langko] and arate [sangk6o]. Superjoined letters are, with the sole exception of the 


combination q [Ilha], silent pre-onset elements. The word “silent” here means that the 


superjoined letters are not pronounced when the syllable is cited alone. When the syllable 
is morphologically close enough to a preceding syllable, the superjoined letter may then 
be resurrected and become pronounced. This phenomenon, called by the authors a 
“leftward liaison”, will be discussed in Lesson 4. 


X3a] may be superjoined to one of the following twelve root letters: A, qj; Bs 8: E, 5 


a. ee A,&,5,&. When serving as a superfix, only the first two strokes of * are written, 
with only one exception: 8: where the entire % is produced. As predicted by the above- 
mentioned effects, among the twelve combinations, a [k]-L, & [c]-L, 5 [t]-L, 4 [p]-L, and 
& [ts]-L undergo deaspiration. Nasals, & [ng]-H, 4 [ny]-H, § [n]-H, and % [m]-H, under 


go tone change. 


2.3.3 arate (The superfix %) 


arate may be superjoined to one of the following ten root letters: ao q B.S, g, $ : gq, 


a. 4, | . The deaspiration rule affects four of the ten combinations: q [ka]-L, 2 [ca]-L. h 
[ta]-L, and Y [p]-L. Tone change affects 9, now [ng]-H. The combination q creates a 
new phoneme in the sound system, the aspirated lateral [I"a]-H. 


arate may have a nasal quality in situations when a pre-onset element is pronounced 


as the coda of the previous syllable. When this happens, the superfix % behaves just like 
the prefixes N and &. See 2.4.2 and 2.5.2 for relevant discussion. 


2.3.4 arate] (The superfix %) 
‘e oi i eal a - RI RI 
R\ aA] may be superjoined to one of the following eleven root letters: ao SE 8, s5 ; X, 
%; A. §. J. ¥ Like other superjoiners, arate triggers the deaspiration rule for the third 


columners, 
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causing the following sound changes: q [ka]-L, ® [ta]-L, and § [pa]-L. The velar nasal § 


also becomes a high tone [ng]-H. 


*¢ 2.4 Pre-onset (II): Prefixes (852q5)) 
There are five prefixes: AYA AVS and &. Besides the fact that prefixes are written 


horizontally to the left of the root letter, there is little to be said about them that we have 
not already said about superjoined letters. Prefixes resemble superjoined letters in that 
they are not part of the onset. As silent pre-onset elements, they trigger the deaspiration 
rule on third columners and tone change on sonorants. 


2.4.1 Prefixes "), 4; and 4 


Prefixes may appear to the left of a root letter, a superjoined letter, a subjoined letter, 
or a folded letter. Remember that they create the same effects of deaspiration and tone 
change before the “appropriate” root letters just as a superfix. Even if the appropriate root 
letter is already affected by a superfix, the prefix’s effect applies anyway, although 
vacuously. For example, the aspirated 5 [t"]-LL becomes deaspirated [t]-LL either with a 


superfix (@> ¥, %) a prefix Gls, AA, NA, QA), or with both (AS, ARQ). 

The prefix 5 creates three remarkable exceptions: (1) 4) + [p"]-LL becomes SA [w]- 
HH; (2)5 +9 [c"]-LL becomes 49 [y]-HH; and (3)4 +9 [tr"]-LL becomes 99 [r]-HH. 
The following examples are useful words to remember the pronunciations by. 

(1) AARS [wa:ngca] ‘power, authority, rights’ 

(2) ASA [ya:ka] ‘summer’ 

(3) A [ré:] ‘to tear, to rip’ 

The interaction between the root letters N, %, 4 and the prefix 4) is summarized below 
in Chart 2.3. 


root letter with WAR ATA prefixed with AAHAA prefixed 
2! [p]-HH 5) [c]-HH 59 [c]-HH 2) [tr]-HH 94 [tr]-HH 
® [p"]-HH % [c"]-HH Qj [c"]-HH % [tr"]-HH Qj [tr ]-HH 
3 [p'}-LL , 59 ly|-HH : 
9 [c"]-LL Q [tr"]-LL 99 [r]-HH 
5 [w]-HH QS [c]-LL 


Chart 2.3 Labial Root Letters and Their Variations 


2.4.2 Prefixes N and & 
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The prefixes N and & affect the root letter in exactly the same way as the other three 
prefixes. The only difference is that N and & also have an underlying nasal sound. 
Together with the superfix W, the three form a natural group of pre-onset nasal consonant. 
Some Lhasa Tibetans constantly pronounce the nasal sound of N, &, and & in front of the 


root letter even when the syllable is in isolation. For example, among the nine 
combinations a X, gq, aA, a4, aA, 4, A, and AR, the ones with pre-onset N, &, and W 


can be pronounced as [nt]. In the summary chart of all consonants, the possible pre-onset 
nasal sound is marked with an asterisk mark: *@, *314, wet It should be noted that this 


nasal sound is not specified for a specific place of articulation and that it is decided by the 
place of articulation of the root letter. The same prefix N, for instance, is pronounced 


differently as [m], [n], and [ng] in front of *3l4 [nt] and *3tA] [ngk], respectively; whereas 
different prefixes are pronounced identically as [mp] in front of the same root *¥ and *@ 4. 


The three nasal pre-onset letters tend to be pronounced as the coda of the previous 
syllable if the two syllables are morphologically or syntactically close enough. See 2.5.2 
for examples. 


+ 2.6 Oral Spelling (I) 


2.6.1 Simple Syllables 

The peculiar way of spelling out a syllable orally is unique to the Tibetan language. 
Unlike English, which spells out words in a letter-by-letter fashion, Tibetan spells out 
syllables in a "progressively-staged" fashion. Take the word knight for example. English 
employs a straightforward K-N-I-G-H-T- knight [najt] oral spelling. The progressively- 
staged fashion of Tibetan spelling works like this: K-N reads N [en], plus I becomes NEE 
[ni], plus GH becomes NIE [naj], plus T results in NITE [najt]. The intermediate stages 
[en], [ni], and [naj] are all spelled out before the final output [najt] is reached. This may 
sound complicated and difficult, but it is not. The traditional method of language 
education in Tibet trains young pupils to master oral spelling even before they are to read 
texts. This is because, as homonyms such as there, their, and they're, exist in abundance 
in Tibetan, oral spelling serves an important role in preserving the written tradition. As a 
result, anyone who has had a couple of years of formal education at a Tibetan elementary 
school knows this spelling method like the back of his hand and can do it in rapid rhythm. 
Often, when asked by someone how a word is written, a native speaker of Tibetan will 
immediately perform the oral spelling. Therefore, it is practical to learn this method well. 
In this lesson, we will introduce the more basic oral spellings. More complicated syllables 
will be covered in Lesson 3. 

Basic concept first. Oral spelling does not spell out vowels by their sound values such 


as [a], [1], [u], [e], [o] but by their formal names, namely Tq [k"ikii] for [i], GAN 
[shapkya] (or more colloquially [shdpcti]) for [u], aang [tré:ngpu] (or [tréingpo]) for [e], 


and aX [narod] for [o]. The vowel [a] is assumed as default and needs not be spelled out. 


Examples: 
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(1) 7 spells [ka k'tki ki] 

(2) q spells [nga naro ng6] 
(3) & spells [ ca shdpct ca] 
(4) g spells [ the tré:ngpo t's] 
(5) 5 simply spells [na] (5) 


For syllables without an onset (initial consonant), either &| (HH) or & (LL) fills in to 


carry the vowel diacritic (or in the case of [a], to represent the entire syllable [a]). 
Examples: 


(6) & spells [a naro 6] 


(7) & spells [a shdpcu U] 


A multisyllabic word is spelt out syllable by syllable before the whole word is 
repeated. Examples: (Note that the tone sandhi rule is at work.) 


(8) INI ‘apple’ spells [ ka shdpcti kt | sha shdpcii shi | kisht | 

(9) qa ‘younger sister' spells [ na shdpci nui | ma nard md | ntiimod | 
(10) 38 ‘sun’ spells [ nya k*Ykd nyt | ma | nyima J 
(11) aya 'what' spells [ k"4 | 4 tréngpo ré | k"4ré ] 


2.6.2 Subjoined, Superjoined, and Prefixed Letters 
The relation between a prefix and what follows (superfix or root letter) to its right 


is specified by the word Gay [wo] or [0] ‘under’. For example, the word Ug ‘ten’ is spelt 


as [ p'dwo | ca shdpcti ct J. A different word AIRATAl [ta] (or [pta]) ‘fastened, tied to’ is 


used to indicate the vertical relationship between a superfix and a root letter or between a 
root letter and a subscript. The basic idea is to make sure that when spelling two letters A 


and B, with A stacking on top of B, one says A-B-ABAIA [ta], literally A with B attached 


(underneath). For example, the word § ‘horse’ is spelt as [ ra | tata | ta ]. The prefix 2 of 
AKAN may be pronounced, in which case the spell-out becomes [ ra | tapta | ta ]. The 
root-subscript (A-B) sequence is also A-B-AIGAIA [ta], followed by the new sound. For 


example, (9 spells [ ka rata tra]. More examples: 


(12) ia ‘throne’ spells [ k"a rita tr’a | kiki tri 


(12) 2 ‘tip’ spells [ ra tsata tsa | tréingpo tsé | 
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(13) An's ‘book’ spells [ t'awo | pa trémgpo pé | c"d | péca ] 
(14) AS4 worker’ spells [ p"Awo | s4 nard s6 | pa | sdpa ] 


Recall that superfixes and prefixes trigger deaspiration and tone change on third 
columners and sonorants, respectively. The oral spelling wastes no time in noting this 
sound change. For example, when the aspirated A] is preceded by a superfix 5, the [k"]-LL 


is deaspirated to [k]-LL as a result. The spelling for a; [ra kata ka], addresses the sound 
change when 7] is mentioned the first time. The oral spelling does not “derive” [k] by 
saying *[ ri k"4ta ka ]. The same philosophy applies to prefix-root sequence. For 
example, the word aay ‘head’ is spelt as [ mawo | ka naro k6 | and not *[ mawo | k"4 narod 
k6 ]. More examples: 

(15) q spells [ sa nata na | (not *[ sa nata na | ) 

(16) ® spells [ra tsata tsa | narod tsd ] (not *[ra ts"ata tsi | naro tsd | ) 

In case of a folded letter, with a superfix over the root letter over a subjoined 

letter, one simply repeats the use of AMAIA following the examples: 5 [sa kata ka | yata 
kya | naro kyd] and Eu [sa kata ka | rata tra | shSpcti tri |. More examples: 

(17) 43] ‘enemy’ spells [ thawo | ka rata tra J 

(18) 4] ‘lovely’ spells [ p"Awo | ka rata tra ] 

(19) Et ‘morning’ spells [sa ngata nga | t"A rata tr’d | nro tr"S | ngatro ] 

This last example merits some comments. First, the superfix Nl [sangko] changes the 


tone of the nasal & to high tone. Then, the subscript 5 [rata] changes the root a toa 
retroflex [tr"]-LL. Finally, when the two syllables are put together, the onset of the second 
syllable ([tr"]) becomes deaspirated ([tr]), rendering Ey [ngatro] (see Lesson 4 for more 
detail). We will continue the second part of oral spelling in Lesson 3, after having learned 
the pronunciation of the rhyme. 

*¢ 2.7 Summary of Consonants 


In Lesson 1 we mentioned that individual letters in the alphabet only represent 
a subset of the consonantal phonemes in Lhasa Tibetan, 21 out of 25, to be exact. A more 
conspicuous problem is the lack of one tone for some of the sounds. By adding subscript 
letters, prefixes, and superfixes, 4 more consonants ([tr, trh, sr, I"}) are represented and 
most of the tonal gaps are filled. The only three sounds that have only one tone (HH) are 
5,8, and 3 [h, sh, I"] Although the correspondence between sound and orthography in 


Tibetan is remarkably systematic, it may be overwhelming at the beginning for learners. 
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The following two charts offer sound-based or orthography-based references for our 
readers to check pronunciation of consonants. 


2.7.1 Summary of Sound-Orthography Correspondence 


High Tone 


Low Tone 


A] Ay ay AA 


al A] “al “5 


aT A 


‘| 


Dy oo) oy ol Ao) 55 


TAL AL AL AT AA] AKL “SAY “SAY “| 
“all “SR] “ail 


QAR] AA] 


nlp 


TTT AL a ay SAL SA] 


TAY AR] ay RY Aa ABT] MAT OT 


RY AY SA] A] 


ate 


YA AB] J Bl AS) 79 


FZ] AST] SB) 8] AS] AB] “AN “89 


RS} AR] AS] 


y| 


S| ABT SS] ST ST AST 


R| AR] Rl S| “SRY “AR) “AS 


I NI 2B| 5| QS 


‘| 3] 


3] 8} S| 1] Fe] WS] AB] 
B] J] AH] AI 


R] SR] *S5| “25 
| 


AY AA AA AT Mal AT AST tf 3| 


VS} AAT AL AA] 8] “SY SS] “85 ] 


A} A Ay 


J} Ay I A 


yA] A] a] 88] 89] 


alli folal aa 


pile sla fal 


a A 
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m | AMY ai] al At A] 
Be Peas al ey) 4 
ny) 9} S9] 5] 5] M5] V8) ASI 5 4] SI 


VAY AS] Al RY RY SAL SB] 


‘I 


al] al al al a] Sa] Aa} Aa 


3] 


ey ASI 


i 


2.7.2 Summary of Orthography-Sound Correspondence 
(* indicates pre-onset nasal possible for some speakers.) 


Orthographic Environment 


Exhaustive Listing 


single or with prefix/superfix 


TTT TAL ail A SAT S| 


subscribed by 4, with or 


without prefix/superfix 


YAR AB] J Bl AS! 7 


subscribed by %, with or 


Q Q 
without prefix/superfix yA SAY al Mal 
single or with prefix/superfix AY AY SIR] aR] 
q subscribed by “, with or ky LH | 8] algy ay 
without prefix/superfix ? Ae) 
subscribed by 4, with or i: 
; [tr ]-H | Ay 
without prefix/superfix 
single letter [k"]-L a fi) 
with prefix/superfix [k]-L | AA} AR) AY A] AR] AS] a] *3IT] *Q] 
subscribed by 4, [ 
k’y]-L v| 


single letter 
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7] subscribed by %, with rky-L 9] 39 Ag) AN] #19) “2 
ee yEL 58] 59} § §] 5H] BYl °9] 29] 
subscribed by 3, ; 

[tr]-L | J 
single letter 
subscribed by 3, fee Te ae 
tl- *, 
with prefix/superfix “AL SS all Mal gf “YM 
single [ng]-L | A} 
qq 
with prefix/superfix [ng]-H | 445] AA] Al Bl BY AAl ARI 
5 single or with prefix/superfix [c]-H | 8] IS] AS] By] 
F single or with prefix/superfix [c"]-H BH] Ad] AB] 
single [cl ]-L R| 
as 
with prefix/superfix [c]-L | &| Ak] Bl *ARl *Aq) 
single [ny]-L | 9} 4] 
9 
with prefix/superfix [ny]-H | 39] 9] 4] 8| AS] AS] 
single or with prefix/superfix [1-H | 5 Ao] A9l 5] SI 4| AB) ASI a 
7 subscribed by 5, with or 
: [tr]-H | QJ 
without prefix/superfix 
single or with prefix/superfix [t"]-H Ql AQ] 2a] 
_ subscribed by 5, with or ‘. 
[tr }-H | §I 
without prefix/superfix 
single letter [t"]-L ALS 
q RE] AM] *ARY *Q 
ith Sletialaperty ee | ETAT AT SAP SST SALI 

4 “AL NS | 

subscribed by 3, ‘ 
[r]}-L YI 


single letter 
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subscribed by 3, 


tr]-L | *8 
with prefix/superfix tt] “| 
single letter [n]-L | 4] 
with prefix/superfix [n]-H | 4] Hay] 3] 3] 38] art 
single or with prefix/superfix [pH | 3} @l Al ARI 
subscribed by 4, with or 
[c]-H | 3] 9] 
without prefix/superfix 
subscribed by %, with or fire Sy RS 
Tr - 
without prefix/superfix | 
single or with prefix/superfix [p"]-H Ay AAT 
subscribed by 4, with or ; 
[c]-H | 3 
without prefix/superfix 
subscribed by %, with or . 
[tr]-H | Al 
without prefix/superfix 
single letter [p"]-L A 
with prefix/superfix other iets 
than 5 [P]-L | Ay 8] “Ay *39] 
with prefix 5 [w]-H | 49 
subscribed by 4 ‘ 
[c]-L | 93 
single letter 
subscribed by 4 
| [cLL | 3] *3] 
with prefix 
subscribed by 4 yLH 3 
with prefix 5 ‘i ‘SI 
subscribed by 3, i 
| [w'}-L | 9 
single letter 
subscribed by 3, 
[tr]-L | *@9] 
with prefix & 
subscribed by 3, 
[1-H | 53] 
with prefix 4 
single letter 
or subscribed by % [m]-L | 8] Ay 
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with prefix/superfix 
[m]-H A] ay 
subscribed by “I 
al [ny]-L | 9] 
subscribed by 3, iny}-H 4 
nN - 
with prefix 4 * 
3 single or with prefix/superfix [ts]-H 3] 3| ¥ 713] AS| IS] AS] 
a single or with prefix/superfix [ts"]-H &| RI 5B RB] 
single [ts?]-L R| 
R 
with prefix/superfix [ts]-L | R] RR] *aIR| *QR| 
y single (only) [w]-L | 4] 


e single or with prefix/superfix [sh]-L | 4 4] 4] 24] 
single or with prefix/superfix [s]-L | 3] Al AAR] AAI 
I 
subscribed by & [t]-L *al| *23| 
single [y]-L | I 
a 
with prefix 4 [y]-H alia 
= single (only) [r]-L A| >I 
single [1]-L a ie || 
_ subscribed % acts as if it were 
7 | mH 3} a) 8] a} A Sa) aI 
e root letter in these cases 
4 single or with prefix/superfix [sh]-H | 4 4 4 44 
Es single or with prefix/superfix [s]}-H |S] 3 AY A] AA] AA] 
single (only) [h]-H | 4] YI 
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subscribed by % [sr]-H | 3 


superscribed by & 


[I'|-H | 4 


J ° 
*° 2.8 Exercises 


2.8.1 Pronunciation Drill (I): subjoined letters 


HOysy Dyy ayy ay yy 
QayA BH} G4) APR —20) 8] 
(3) ai 4] (9) 5} A} 5) WY 7 (21) fay i 
4YA aya Cy AHA 
(5) AY 3} anygy a7 Ay ET (23) | 3 
6 yay ayayay asa gy 24) Yq 


2.8.2 Pronunciation Drill (I]: superjoined and prefixed letters 


(1) A] FAY RY J SPW] 3) GAG (19) Hy 9H 


Q) a a 8) Hj ep 14) FH SA] 9H] 0) RY] Al 
(3) Fy ay) 5] (15) Hy A] 55] 2) XI gy egy 
(4) 3} 3 (10) YR FRY 6H) APRA 22). 59] 3] 


(5S) 3] 3] FY FY FAY OD >Y 3] 5B 
(6) S|] SE (12) 5 aS] A a8) ay AY AaY 
2.8.3 Pronunciation Drill (III): disyllabic words 


(23) Ry Hayy 
(24) ® 8] 53 


(1) BAY (8) HA] (15) iy (22) AEA 
(2) Hy (9) Ray (16) FA 023) HX 
(3) 89 (10) Ay (17) ay (24) RI 
(4) Ezy (11) wg (18) ata] (25) AGAG] 
(5) a3 (12) #5] (19) ay (26) Yl 
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(6) any (13) | (20) rial (27) Fay 
(7) Fy (14) gay (21) YY (28) Fy 
2.8.4 Tone Discrimination: circle the syllable which has a different tone from others 
(1) a] Sl Sy Sy (©) 3] a] Al 8 
se a ess fs a XNA AL SA 
a aes ie ie (8) Al a] a 
(4) aaa] A7IAY AIAY (9) 58] AY] aigay Vay 
(5) AIA ARQ] sAY avgqJQy (10) BY IAA] AS] ay 


2.8.5 Sound Discrimination: circle the syllable which has a different pronunciation 


from others 


(1) Ay Aa] Al I (6) 4] A8A] 3 3] 
(2) A] 3} Ay Ay 7) SB] 9] OI SI 
(3) AQ] Aa] Ral 2a] SUAS | eye 
(4) WSA2l Sl AS FI 0) AY AAT 2} A] 
(5) AHA] S| as) | (10) All| rl QA] AA 
2.8.6 Oral Spelling (1): spell out the syllables 
(1) aay (4) BY (1) STR 10) HAY 
(2) ayy (5) a1g'3i| (8) xa (11) Niel 
3) a8] (6) ARR (0) 9B} 42) YAY 
2.8.7 Oral Spelling (II): Listen to the recording and write down the syllables. 
(1) AVY (4) Bay (1) ABA (10) ERY 
2) I () ¥3I (8) SQRl (11) awl 
3) 4 (6) ¥3] (9) RA] (12) VI 
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Lesson 3 
The Rhyme of the Syllable 


“¢ 3.1 The Rhyme 


3.1 Overview 

In Lesson 2 we introduced and analyzed all the consonants in Lhasa Tibetan that 
can appear in the onset position of a syllable. The structure of a syllable is repeated 
below: 


syllable 


a 


pre-onset + onset rhyme 


consonants we 


nucleus coda 


We differentiated true onset elements from pre-onset elements and analyzed how 
the pre-onset affects the pronunciation of the onset and the tone it denotes. In traditional 
Tibetan orthographic terms, the onset may be a single root letter or a root letter subjoined 
by one of the four letters %, “%, WN, 4; the pre-onset element is either a superfix or a prefix 


or both. 

In this lesson, we will analyze the other branch of the Tibetan syllable, the 
rhyme. As shown in the diagram above, the rhyme consists of two elements: in the center 
of a syllable is the nucleus, a single vowel. At the right-end, following the vowel in the 
syllable final position, is the coda. The nucleus is expressed in writing by one of the four 
vowel diacritics or left empty when it is [a]. The coda position, in Old Tibetan, can 
accommodate up to two consonants. In the traditional terminology the first consonant in 


the coda is called the suffix (EN'QRN)) and the additional one is called the post-suffix (AX 


ARR ). The suffix and the post-suffix were believed to have been pronounced as spelled, 


but much has changed since then. Many of the consonants in the coda position are no 
longer pronounced in modern Lhasa Tibetan, even though the coda from Old Tibetan is 
fairly faithfully preserved in the orthography. The gradual silencing of the coda may 
potentially create a huge number of homophones in the language (just imagine the disaster 
of cat, cad, cap, cab, car, and card all merging into ca), which would definitely cause 
serious communication problems. That, of course, did not happen. The consonants in the 
coda position, some of which have disappeared entirely and some on their way out, 
successfully transformed the phonological system of Tibetan in three significant ways: (1) 


the vowel system is enriched from the basic five [a, e, 1, 0, u] to eight (adding [¢, 9, ti]); (11) 
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the original two-tone (H vs. L) system is enriched to a full-fledged four-tone system; (iii) 
the rhyme now contrasts in length (long vs. short). 

Considering that language evolution is a long and continuous process that took 
centuries or even millenniums to create significant changes in the system, the above-three 
aspects in Lhasa Tibetan are truly remarkable. What is even more remarkable (and 
learners should be appreciative for that) is the faithful preservation of the coda in the 
orthography. The correspondence between the modern pronunciation in Lhasa Tibetan 
and the orthography from Old Tibetan is so systematic that, when compared to the English 
or French spelling and its pronunciation, learners should find the pronunciation rules in 
Tibetan much easier to follow, even though the orthography was not meant for the new 
system. 

Given below is a general overview of what is encoded in Tibetan orthography. From 
the left, one sees that a pre-onset element can do two things: deaspirate the third column 
obstruents (stops and affricates) and raise the tone of sonorants (nasals, liquids, and glides) 
from LL to HH. That was discussed in detail in Lesson 2. From the right, one sees that a 
coda element can do three things: on the segmental tier, it may change the quality of the 
vowel (umlauting) or lengthen the vowel. On the tonal tier, it bends the high tone 
downward or the low tone upward and creates contour tones. These three effects are the 
focus of this lesson. 


syllable 


@HH > HL 


LL > HH ayes >LH 


Deaspiration 


‘O) umlauting 
@) lengthening 


pre-onset 


elements 


superjoined or root orroot yowel suffix 
prefixed letters + subjoined 


¢ 3.2 Effects of the Coda 


There are only ten consonants that can appear in the coda of a Tibetan syllable as the 
first or sole element. In additional, i and Nl can also serve as the post-suffix in the coda. 


The ten suffixes are a] —< 4; 5); A, WN, A,34,%, and N. is a dummy coda that is required 


for pure orthographic reasons and has no phonetic value nor any impact on the rhyme. 
The rest can be divided nicely into two groups, namely, the four obstruents Ql, nN, an A) 
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and the five sonorants (Q, 5; R.A, 4%). In terms of place of articulation, four alveolars 
or Al, 5); ®{) also form a natural group. The effects of the coda can be summarized 


succinctly as follows: (1) An obstruent (k, p, t, s) creates a contour tone from the original 
level tone. (2) A sonorant (I, n, ng, m, r) creates a long rhyme. (3) An alveolar (d, s, 1, n) 
causes umlauting (fronting) of the vowel in the nucleus. It would be more convenient if 
the traditional alphabetical order of the ten suffixes is rearranged into natural groups, as 
shown below, to show the three effects. The effects of the post-suffix will be discussed in 
3.4. 


level tone — contour rhyme lengthening 
HH — HL LL— LH V: (long vowel) or V + nasal 
t ee 


obstruents sonorants 


evens 


umlauting 
a—>6&0->90,u-- 
Effects of the Coda 


3.2.1 Contour tones 
So far we have encountered only the two level tones: high and low. The four 
obstruent suffixes 1, n, ay N\, once pronounced [k, p, t, s] in the coda, are now in Lhasa 


Tibetan either greatly weakened or completely silent. However, they create a significant 
change in the tonal system. A high tone HH (55 or 54) with a coda filled with one of the 
four obstruents is pronounced with a sharp fall (52). A low tone (12 or 113) with such a 
coda becomes a rising tone LH (132). Recall that the speaker’s effort to maintain a flat 
low portion of 12 or 113 indicates that the nature of the tone is low (LL) and the rising 
part is the tail. Regarding the new contour 132, also recall that we analyze the longer 
portion (13 part of the 132) of the syllable as the main body, reflecting its LH nature, 
whereas the shorter and weaker portion (32), audible in the syllable’s citation form, as the 


unintended tail. Now, & [c"a] and AI [ca] contrast in their tones (high level vs. falling) 
and not by how the syllable ends. The final AI [k] in HAI [cta] has weakened to a glottal 


stop in the careful speech of some Lhasa speakers or silent in casual speech. Glottal stop 
or none, the distinction of the two syllables now resides in the different tonal patterns. 


Likewise, 5 [t"3] (LL, 12) and at [t"6] (LH, 132) also contrast in the tonal pattern rather 
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than the final consonant. The “tone bending” effect of the obstruent suffixes can be 
visualized as follows: 


Effect of Obstruent Suffixes 7, A, 4; X\ 


Together with the original two level tones, now Lhasa Tibetan functions with a 
complete four-tone system as we discussed earlier in Lesson 1. 


3.2.2 Umlaut vowels 
The four alveolar consonants 4); Al, 5); ®, when in the coda position, trigger a 


change in the preceding vowel in the nucleus position. The change is a common process 
of vowel fronting, or umlauting, where the three back vowels [a, 0, u] become [e, 9, ti], 
their frontal counterparts. The three new vowels enrich the original five-vowel system to 
a total of eight vowels. This enrichment was necessary as syllables such as % [p"a] and 
RIA [p'é:], at the loss of pronunciation of [1] in the coda, now contrast mainly by their 


vowels. (The lengthening of the vowel [€:] will be discussed shortly.) 
Note that the first two members of this umlaut-triggering alveolar group 5 and Al 


also belong to the tone-bending obstruent group. This means that 5 or N as a coda 


changes the vowel quality and the tone simultaneously. For example, while 4% [p"é:] 
remains a high tone, an [p"é] has a falling tone, on top of the effect of umlauting. More 
examples: (Note that the examples involving the suffix 4) or N exhibit umlaut and tone 


change.) 
(1) AN [sé] vs. 3 [sa] 


(2) 85 [mi] vs. & [mi] 
(3) Q4 [p'ti] vs. 4 [p"a] 
(4) 55 [t'é] vs. 4 [te] 
(5) SN [cd] vs. & [co] 
Examples (6) to (10), with the suffix WV or 5); exhibit umlaut and vowel lengthening but no 


tone change. 


(6) %8 [ts'un] vs. & [ts"5] 
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(7) 48 [sh"é:n] vs. 4 [sh] 

(8) Nl [sik] vs. N [si] 

(9) XB [lén] vs. % [1a] 
(10) QI [p'ii:] vs. & [p"a] 


3.2.3 Long rhyme 

Languages such as English make no distinction between a long vowel and a short 
vowel. It is always the vowel quality that provides the contrast. Therefore, even though 
the vowel [i] in lead is longer than the [I] in lid, the contrast lies mainly in the different 
qualities between [i] and [I], not the difference in duration. In fact, native speakers of 
English tend to ignore the difference in duration, unable to hear, for instance, that the 
vowel [i] in feed is longer than the same vowel in feet. In some languages such as 
Japanese, the duration of the vowel is extremely important because two syllables of the 
same segments, for example, [mo] (short) and [mo:] (long) can contrast in meaning 
because of their difference in duration just like English words lake and lack in vowel 
quality. The duration of a Japanese syllable can be measured as one-unit long or two-unit 
long, the unit being known as a mora. A Japanese syllable ending with a long vowel is 
two-mora long, or bimoraic, a vowel + nasal rhyme is also two moras in duration. For 


instance, [mo] is one-mora long; [mo:] and [mon] are both bimoraic. What is common 


between [mo:] and [mon] is that both have a long rhyme, as opposed to the short rhyme in 
[mo]. 

As Lhasa Tibetan evolved into its current stage, the length of the vowel has become a 
distinctive feature. The five sonorant suffixes (A, 5; R.A, %) make the syllable longer 
than a syllable without a suffix or with an obstruent suffix @), A, 4; N\). This development 
is typical in human languages. For example, the English words fey [fe], fate [fet] are 
shorter than fail [fel], feign [fen] and fame [fame]. Now imagine that the coda [1] of fail 


has gone silent. One possible result is that the two words fey and fail now simply merge 
as homophones. The other possibility is to preserve the original longer duration of fail to 
contrast with the shorter fey (i.e. fail [fe:] vs. fey [fe]). This second scenario is exactly 
what took place in Lhasa Tibetan. The orthography still records the original pronounced 
suffixes % and 4, but they are now (largely) silent, leaving their trace by lengthening the 


preceding vowel. The following pairs indicate that the length of the vowel has become 
contrastive. 


(1) 9A [ta:] Vs. 5 [ta] 
(2) NA [pai] vs. ¥ [pa] 
(3) NA [ma:] vs. N [ma] 


It is important to know that the lengthened vowel is not just slightly longer than the 
corresponding short one but rather double in length. Hu’s investigation in 1979 indicates 
that long rhymed syllables average 0.32 seconds in duration vs. the 0.13 to 0.18 seconds 
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for various types of short syllables, an experimental fact that supports the moraic analogy 
drawn from Japanese. 
Recall that, of the five sonorants, ® and 5; being alveolar, also trigger umlauting in the 


vowel; therefore, syllables with a suffix ® or 5 may also contrast with ones without in 
both vowel length and vowel quality. For example: 
(4) $e [t:] vs. ¥ [16] 
(5) XA [p's] vs. & [p"a] 
(6) 219) [lé:n] vs. A [1a] 
(7) ARR [tin] vs. aR [tt] 
Note that the alveolar nasal suffix 4 lengthens the vowel and nasalizes it at the same 


time, so much so that the [n] in the coda position becomes very weak in some words. For 
ease of notation, we will keep the [n] in the coda for phonetic transcriptions in this 
textbook, but readers should bear in mind that the vowel preceding 5 is nasalized. 


The other two nasal sonorants, 5 and &, not being alveolar consonants, do not trigger 


umlauting but they do make the rhyme long (bimoraic). They are pronounced as a regular 
syllable final nasal [ng] and [m], respectively. Examples: 


(8) (AS! [k"a:m] vs. (A [k*a] 
(9) 98 [tim] vs. 9 [t°7] 
(10) aR [kong] vs. a [k's] 
Although the actual length of the vowel before 5 or N is not lengthened, averaging 


0.16 seconds just like a short syllable, the entire rhyme (V+nasal) approaches 0.32 
seconds, exactly the same duration of a long vowel (V:). Thus, all five sonorant suffixes 
OY, 5); R.A, X create a long rhyme in their own way: W and % lengthen the vowel but are 


not pronounced; 5 lengthens and nasalizes the vowel and is pronounced; finally, 5 and N 


do not lengthen the vowel but, because they are pronounced, make the rhyme long. We 
will see that the notion of long rhyme is important when we later discuss the effects of the 
post-suffix and one of the tone sandhi rules. 


3.2.4 The Two Post-Suffixes \ and 4 
Historically, there were two post-suffixes: 4) and N, which are really the two 
variants of the same morpheme attached to verbs. 4) appears after alveolar suffixes such as 
aa , while N is found attached to one of the four non-alveolar suffixes 1, ALAN. 
The post-suffixes a and N, being alveolar obstruents, should have the same effects on 


the rhyme as the suffixes 4) and WN, changing the level tone to a contour tone (tone bending) 
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and the back vowels [a,o,u] to [¢,o,ti] (umlauting). Because 4) and N, being post-suffixes, 


are never adjacent to the vowel; they do not seem to have any direct influence on the 
vowel. Therefore, there is no umlauting by the post-suffix. All umlaut vowels are created 
by an alveolar first-suffix G, Al, 4); ®). On the tonal tier, the post-suffix should exhibit the 


tone-bending power just as one has observed in the four first-suffix ay ATA A . In words 
such as RAIN [ts"a], Xan [rd], An [shup], Gan [l6p], the tone has already changed to 
falling or rising due to the first-suffix 7] and 4, so the post-suffix has no impact on the 


pronunciation. The four examples above have identical pronunciations of eA] [ts"a], Xa 


[rd], A [shup], qq [l6p]. The post-suffix exhibits its tone bending effect when attached 


to a first-suffix that does not affect the tone, namely, one of the five sonorants Y, 5; RW, 
3%. Given the complementary distribution of 4) and N, the possible combinations are aS, - 
A; -RA, -NAN, and AA. Here are some examples: 


(1) 385 [chin] vs. 8&8 [cis] 
(2) AAI [kam] vs. AA [k"a:m] 
(3) ARS [khong] vs. AK [khong] 


(4) 6NN [nyam] vs. 6N [nya:m] 


Clearly, the words on the left column have contour tones (rising or falling) with a post- 
suffix, while the right column all have level tones. There is another significant change 
that comes as a side-product of the tone change caused by the post-suffix. Recall that 
sonorant suffixes (A, 5; RA, %) make the rhyme long (bimoraic); yet, contour tones in 


Lhasa Tibetan are short in duration (i.e. one mora). Thus, adding a post-suffix to a nasal 
coda shortens the duration of the syllable considerably while changing the level tone to a 
contour. For ease of differentiation, we will notate this moraic contrast by marking the 


long rhymed syllables with a long vowel (e.g., ANN [k"am] vs. (AN [k"a:m]) in this 


textbook. 
From the above discussion, we can see that 4 and N cause the same tonal effect. At 


the time when the suffix 5 had become silent from the post-suffix position, its allomorph N 


was still pronounced. An unwise orthographic reform rule was made, which decided to 
leave out the silent post-suffix 4) from the writing while keeping the same morpheme Nl. 


This decision was truly unfortunate because, now that both 4) and N are silent in modern 


Lhasa Tibetan, we can only predict the contour tone from syllables ending with the post- 
suffix Nl. Those which ended with the post-suffix S no longer offer any orthographic clue. 


For instance, the example in (1) 235 [chin] ‘went’ is changed in modern writing as 23 
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[c"in] (falling tone, short rhyme) due to the orthographic reform mentioned above. As one 


can see, from the current spelling, it is easy to be mispronounced as *Tc"im] (high level 
tone, long rhyme). The learner simply needs to remember these “irregular” 
pronunciations with an invisible 4; This bit of inconvenience should not bother the 


learners of this textbook, for we will note the special pronunciation of this type of words 
(words with the invisible A) at their first appearance in the textbook. 


3.3 Remarks on the Ten Suffixes 


3.3.1 Al and 4: contour tone 
The non-alveolar stops A] and 4 only cause tone changes from level to contour. The 


status of the bilabial suffix 2 is stable. It is consistently pronounced as an unreleased [p], 
for example, (®5 [k'Sp], 85 [4p], 45 [ship], #4 [yfp], WA [stp], 35 [rap], 84 


[t’Sp], aq [t’ép], aA [shop], qn [k"6p], etc. Note that when the vowel is [a], such as in 


the first two syllables, 4 raises the [a] slightly to sound like a schwa [9]. This is not a 


contrastive new phoneme in the system, but we will notate this sound variation for the 
convenience of the reader. Another phonetic effect created by the unreleased [p] is the 
very short rhyme of the V + 2 sequence, averaging 0.12 seconds, much shorter than all the 


other short rhyme syllables. 
Compared to 4, the suffix A] is less predictable. In most words, this suffix is reduced 


to a weak glottal stop [2], so the truly audible difference between (A [k"a] and lanl [k"ae] is 
the tone. Some speakers from Lhasa also compensate the loss of Al in the coda position by 


lengthening the vowel while maintaining the falling tone. For these speakers, words such 
as al [ta] ‘tiger’ and aN [ca] ‘iron’ are pronounced as [ta:] and [ca:], respectively. This 


lengthening is also observed in disyllabic words such as gyn [t"d:ka] ‘upstairs’ from 4) 
[t"d] and A [k"a]. 

The suffix a] also shows more resilience in some words than others. For example, the 
suffix a] in 159] [cik] ‘one’ is preserved in modern spoken form. This is particularly 


common in disyllabic words (0102) where A] is the suffix of 0). Examples: (For tone 


changes of these examples, see 3.5.2) 
(1) BANA [ts"a] + [pa:] — [ts"akpa:] ‘newspaper’ 


(2) AAA [la] + [pa] — [lakpa] ‘hand, arm’ 
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In some disyllabic combinations, especially when the second syllable is the morpheme 
zy [po], a] may even optionally (in casual speech) be pronounced as the onset of the second 
syllable, replacing the original [p]. (One can also view this phenomenon as the weakening 


of [p] and the consequent resyllabification of the [k] in the coda of 0; to be the onset of 62.) 
For example: 


(1) may al [yakpo] alternates with [yako] ‘good’ 


(2) QNA02 [tikpo] alternates with [t'iko] ‘accurate, correct’ 

These unpredictable pronunciations are all marked in our phonetic transcriptions. 
Finally, recall that the two suffixes Al and 4 also take the post suffix N, but aly and AN 
affect the tone just like the single suffix 7] and A. 

3.3.2 A and N: contour tone and umlaut 

Being alveolar obstruents, the two suffixes 4) and N simultaneously cause umlauting 
on the preceding vowel and the contour tone. Unlike A] and 9, which can still surface in 
some phonological context as we just described, 4) and N, a faint glottal stop for some and 
completely silent for others, never surface as [t] and [s] in any phonological context Their 
trace is audible only in the contour tone and the possible umlaut vowel they produce: BA 
or BN [c"'é], 35 or 3 [sé], 45 or AN [shi], 85 or SI [mf], 45 or LN [p'ii], BF or WA 
[lil], BF or HN [ts"8], 45 or FN [1°], 85 or BS [t"3], BF or AN [yo], 


There has been a widely circulated idea that umlaut vowels in Tibetan are all long. 
This assumption is incorrect, given the acoustic phonetic experiment done by Tan and 
Kong (1991). In their study, umlaut vowels created by alveolar obstruents 4) and N pattern 


with short rhyme syllables with an average duration of 0.18 seconds, as opposed to the 
umlaut vowels created by alveolar sonorants ® and 5; which are almost twice as long, for 


example, a4 [t@:] and ce [to]. 


Finally, 4) and N do not take post-suffixes, which would have been themselves. 


3.3.4 4: vowel lengthening 
Generally speaking, the suffix * lengthens the vowel but is not pronounced itself. It 


does not trigger umlauting nor affect the tone. In careful “literary reading”, the lengthened 
[V:] can be restored to [Vr], but whether with the colloquial [V:] or the literary [Vr], the 
rhyme remains long. Note that the [r], when pronounced, is either like an approximant [r] 
in the English word car or a slight trill. While the majority take the long vowel [V:] for 


the spoken form, such as 4% [pa:] ‘over there’; it is not uncommon that some individual 
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words tend to stick to the [Vr] version, such as NX [par] ‘photo’, ie [shar] ‘east’, anes [pir] 


‘Chinese brush pen’. It is difficult to predict. 
In some disyllabic words (6102) where 4 is the suffix of 01, the [r] sound habitually 


surfaces. Again, there is no rule to predict when this [r] is pronounced. The word NX 
[ma:] ‘butter’ offers a number of good examples: 
(1) aa [ma:] + [ka] — [marka] ‘box for keeping butter’ (with [r]) 
(2) HAA [ma:] + [ka] — [ma:ka] ‘a type of butter container’ (with long vowel) 
(3) AAAI [ma:] + [kar] — [markar] ‘white butter’ (with [r]) 


(4) aR [ma:] + [tri:n] — [md:trin] ‘vegetable oil’ (with long vowel) 


(5) HAGA [ma:] + [na] — [marna] ‘vegetable oil’ (with [r]) 


The best way to deal with the situation is to learn Lhasa Tibetan’s preference, as shown in 
our phonetic transcriptions, on a case by case basis. 
The suffix % used to take the post-suffix >) written in Old Tibetan as the coda *4, 


C85 QA4 ‘relieved from’. It is no longer written in Modern Tibetan and there seems to be 


no known cases where this (invisible) 4) causes any change on the pronunciation. 


3.3.3 A and 5: umlaut and vowel lengthening 
Alveolar sonorants W and 4 trigger umlauting on back vowels [a, 0, u] and lengthen all 


vowels. Only in careful literary reading, the [1] may be pronounced. 4 and do not 
affect the tone. Examples: (AX [k"a:], GA [nyés], 4 [shiz], Aq [siz], NY [sis], IA [pix], 
HA [ts"&:], SIA [mé:], Ray [t"3:], 5a [ny@:]. In the case of the suffix 5; it nasalizes the 


vowel while itself being pronounced in the coda. Since the nasalization is entirely 
predictable from the [n] in the coda, we opt not to add more diacritic markings on the 


vowel, which already carries a tone mark. Examples of 5 as the suffix: AG [p"ém], AG 
[mé:n], 83 [chim], 84 [yisn], 4G [shin], 4S [yin], 44 [shen], AJ [lem], 8S [thon], 


[k"S:n]. That the vowel preceding 5 is marked long may be considered by some learners 


redundant, but it is intended to remind the learner that the rhyme is long. Another reason 
for the [:] marking is that the post-suffix 4) now omitted from orthography, makes the 


; é : ‘ x . 
vowel short and change the tone in certain words. Here is our favorite example: 5S [cin] 


‘went’, shown with falling tone and short vowel, caused by the once overt post-suffix 4; 


3.3.5 5 and A: rhyme lengthening 
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The two nasal sonorants & and N are pronounced in the coda position. They do not 


lengthen the vowel per se but nonetheless make the rhyme long simply by adding 
themselves to it. (The vowel before [m] or [ng] measures 0.16 seconds, identical to the 


length of vowel in A [k"a], yet the whole syllable of (AX [k"a:m] measures doubly long. ) 
We mark the long rhyme syllables with the suffixes 5 and N as [V:m] and [Ving], even 


though the vowel itself is not particularly long. Examples: 25 [t"a:ng], gn [shi:ng], aie 


[mi:ng], QN [k"i:m], Ral [sé:m], etc. 

As we commented in the previous section, these two suffixes are the ones that take the 
post-suffix Nl and receive an impact on the tone and the duration of the rhyme. Syllables 
which end with 5! or NN all have a contour tone and a short rhyme, with [Vm] and [Vng] 


shrinking to a mere 0.20 seconds. See the examples in 3.2.4. 


3.3.6 & : orthographic purpose only 
The suffix &, strictly speaking, is not a suffix at all. It is required by Tibetan 


orthography as a spelling convention for readers to identify the root letter of the syllable. 
The raison d'étre of the suffix & rests solely in a situation when two letters, say A and B, 


are horizontally adjacent to each other without a vowel diacritic to indicate which letter of 
the two is the root. Presumably, if A is a potential prefix for B and at the same time B is a 
potential suffix for A, then the combination AB is ambiguous in that one may take A as 
the prefix and B the root letter or A as the root letter and B the suffix. The reason of 
adding ‘ to the string AB is to remove this ambiguity. For example, N and 5 together 


(414) presents the ambiguity problem just discussed. It would be equally possible to read 
it either as [ta], taking N as prefix or as [mé] taking 4) as suffix. Tibetan orthographic 


rules stipulate that: (1) A syllable of the shape AB, without any vocalic marking by the 
vowel diacritics, the first letter (i.e. A) is the root letter. (1) In case that B is the root 
letter, 2 must be added. The two rules are summarized below: 


SACUCIGS 
root suffix prefix root 


Given the above orthographic rules, the syllable aA becomes unambiguous. It must be 


read as [mé]. If 4) were to serve as the root letter, the syllable would need to be spelled as 


AAR [ta]. Note that there is no phonetic value of the suffix &, which is different from the 


prefix &, a true (although latent) nasal consonant that could surface. On a side note, the 
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rule is originally meant to clarify the root letter from ambiguous combinations discussed 
here, it should not be required for non-ambiguous AB sequence, such as a", where only 7 


can be taken as the root because it cannot be a suffix. Yet, the rule stipulates that the 
suffix & be added, rendering AR, creating a little harmless redundancy in the spelling. 


Note that, when the vowel is marked by a diacritic, one need not, in fact cannot, use 
the suffix &, for the vowel diacritic already identifies the root letter, making it pointless to 


add &. For example: aA has the shape of AB, 4) is a potential prefix and 4% is a potential 
suffix, but according to the rules of orthography, the syllable is unambiguously read as 
[tha:], with the first letter interpreted as the root letter. aR, on the other hand, treats the 


second letter as the root letter simply because it has a vowel diacritic above it. It reads as 
[pé] and no suffix & is needed nor allowed. 


Sometimes one finds & with a vowel diacritic such as & and & appearing in a suffix 


position. They are not suffixes but rather separate morphemes contracted in writing to the 
open syllable in front. We will discuss these special cases in 4.2.1. 


*¢ 3.7 Oral Spelling (II): Syllables with Suffix 
In the oral spelling section of Lesson 2, we learned two words ay [wo] and AAA [ta]. 


The former links the prefix and what follows, the latter signifies the vertical "hanging" 
relation of two letters (superfix and root or root and subscript). Review: a3 ‘enemy’ 


spells [ t'awo | kd rata tra J. 
The sequence of the vowel and the suffix(es) in the coda does not require a relation- 
defining word in the oral spelling of Lhasa Tibetan. When the vowel is the default [a], the 


spelling cannot be easier, for example: 4X spells [p'a 1a pe], the effect of umlaut and 


vowel lengthening are duly noted in the final output [p'é:]. If there is a tone change, it is 
also reflected in the output, for instance, all spells [t'a k"A t'a]. The tone of the suffix 


itself becomes neutral (unstressed and therefore reduced) during the oral spelling, so the 
above two examples can be better noted as [p"a la p"é:] and [t"a k"a ta]. However, when 
there is a post suffix N in the syllable, the first suffix becomes somewhat stressed: QAI 


spells [t"a k"4sa t"a] and the N loses its tone. Another example, N&AN spells [maw06 ts"a 
masa ts"am]. Note that the post-suffix causes the falling tone. Recall that the suffix & 
is required only in an AB& sequence, the spelling reads A-w6-B-a plus output. For 
example, Aas spells [p"iwo ka a kal. 


When the vowel is not the default [a] and there is a diacritic that needs to be spelled 
out, the oral spelling becomes tricky. Take QN for example. The spelling is expected to 
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be (the incorrect) *[p"4 shdpcii pti la p"t:], [pt] being the pronunciation of A and the 
input to the suffix &, which then triggers umlauting and renders the final output of [p"U:)]. 
The correct spelling is [p"4 shdpcii p"t la p"u:], with the final output said twice, once 


before the suffix(es) and once more at the end. In other words, the speaker jumps the gun 
right after the diacritic vowel by giving the final reading (adding all the effects on the 


rhyme the suffix can cause) before he even spells the suffix. Here is another example: BA 
spells [c"a nar c"B sa c"d] and not *[c"d narod c"d sa c"d], the intermediate stage & [cd] 
being “jumped”. More examples: 

(1) QRA: [k"a shdpcu kong ngasa kong] (post-suffix causes the falling tone) 

(2) AS: [14 tréngpo léing na lé:ng] (vowel lengthening) 

(3) aN: [ma k"ikii mf sa mf] (contour tone) 


(4) aan : [kha nard k"6m masa k"6m] (contour tone) 

Obviously, with regard to “jumping the gun’, the spelling rule treats words without a 
vowel diacritic differently. In the following pair of words, even though the suffix 4 
lengthens the vowel in both cases, only the second word &@4, with the vowel [u], gets to 
repeat the output twice [ k"t: ra k"a:]. 

(5) As spells [p"dwo ka ra ka:] (not *[p"iw6 ka: ra ka] ) 

(6) RX spells [Awd k"a sh3pcti k"t: ra k"az] (not *[ k"d ra k"a:] ) 

Besides this minor inconsistency, the oral spelling is an excellent way for a learner to 
remember the orthography. The effects of the prefix/superfix (deaspiration and tone 
change) and the effects of the suffix and post-suffix (contour tone, umlaut, long rhyme) 
are all reflected in the oral spelling. Practicing oral spelling will also help internalize 


these phonological changes. The following examples offer practice, from prefixes to post- 
suffixes. 


(10) ys [ka rata tra | shdpcii tro:ing nga tro:ng] 
(11) AAA [p'Awo sa lta 1a | tr&:ngpo lép | p"dsa lp] 
(12) gan [sa kata ka | yata kya | narod ky6 | kMsa ky6] 
(13) a [sa pata pa | yata ca | nga caing] 
The last one, ys a bilabial with AAIHATAl presents one of the most challenging cases in 


oral spelling for foreign learners. We shall have a few more for practice: 
(14) BN [p'a yata cha | nard cXd | kYAsa cd] 
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(15) RATA [t"awo wa | yata ra | k'¥kd rip | psa rip] 
(16) ASAI [t"dwo pa | yata ca | ngasa cing] 
(17) 558 [t'awo wa | yata ya | k"iki yin na yin] 
To conclude the oral spelling exercise, let’s try the "full-house" syllable AANA: [p'awo sa 


| kata ka | rata tra | k"YkG tri | k"Asa tri]. 


3.2.7 Summary 
3.2.7.1 Pronunciation of all rhymes: vowel changes are indicated with shading. 


Manner Obstruents Sonorants dummy 


Place Alveolars 


suffix al q 6 A a 5 x R es RQ 


effect 
pronounced | (k) -p Me 2 (1) -n (r) -ng | -m ms 
umlaut S = V V V V = = - A 
long rhyme 2 2 2 a 4 J 4 J J as 


tonal change | y 4 4 4 2 = . S - 2 


q] q 5 N ay a x 4 al a 
Wla] |H| fay | ep] | [él] | [él [é&:] | [én] | [&] | [ang] | [am] | [A] 
L} ja) | lop] | [él] | [4 [&:] | [&m] | [a] | [ang] | [am] | [8] 
Wry || B | Bel | ol [i] [i] | [im] | [i] | Ging] | [im] | 
L| fi | fel | [i] [i] | [in] | ft) | Ging] | fm) | 
Sul |H} fo) | fp) | (il | fi) | fed | fin) | fie) | [ang] | [om] | [al 
L | fa) | (op) | fi) | ca) | Ge) | [iin] | fie) | fing) | [tim] | [i] 
Wey |} (el | (pl | te) | (a) | (&) | nl) | (&) | [eng] | fem) | 
Ly} (él | tél) | (6) | fe) | (&) | (eo) | 1) | (eng) | em) | EE] 
No) |H] fo) | fp) | (4) | (4) | fo) | fon} | fo) | fong] | [om] | [6] 
L) [6] | [6p] | [4] | [2] 9 [sy | [Sm] ) [oe] | [ing] | [om] ) [8] 


3.2.7.2 Orthography: distribution of the alphabet 
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Literate Tibetan speakers consciously know which letter of the alphabet goes to 
which position in the syllabic writing. They learn to memorize the distribution of letters 


in first grade. The following chart shows their distribution. 


letter suffix prefix | superjoined | subjoined | post-suffix 
Tuya} v |v 
5) / 
x] ay J - J J ‘ 
Aly Jv - Jv - Jv 
ay 4 - . Jv ‘ 


Alternatively, the information can be translated into the diagrams below, which should be 
able to help the learner visualize this bit of linguistic knowledge about the orthography. 
The letters listed in each number have the distribution in the shaded positions. Note that 
all thirty letters can appear in the position of the root letter. 


OTF WITT | Cy 
ais; CSST oa, ONT 
Cd <a 


*¢ 3.4 Finding the Root 


Finding the root letter is very simple. The first and foremost principle is to spot a 
letter X that carries a vowel diacritic or is joined (i.e. superjoined or subjoined) by 
another letter. If such a letter exists in the syllable, it is the root letter. The root letter 
(plus the subjoined letter if any) is the onset of the syllable. 

Tibetan makes no diacritic marking for the vowel [a]. This design in writing, 
although following the principle of economy, in fact creates a little complication for 
learners to find the root letter when the vowel is [a]. Again, if the root letter is 
superjoined or subjoined by another letter, the root letter becomes easy to spot, as we just 
mentioned. However, if there is no sub- or superjoiners to help out, how does one 
identify the root letter from a completely linear sequence? Here is a simple set of rules to 
remember: 

(1) If the sequence is AB, A is the root letter. 

(2) If the sequence is ABCD, B is the root letter. 

(3) Ifthe sequence is ABC, B is the root letter, unless C is the post-suffix N and 


B is one of the four letters: 1, RA, and N, in which case, A is the root letter. 
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We have discussed rule (1) in section 3.2.5 regarding the function of @ as a suffix. Rule (2) 
simply derives from the fact that there is only one element N that can follow a suffix, so 
ABCD must have the shape: prefix-root-suffix-N. Rule (3) recognizes the two 


possibilities that either (1) C is a regular suffix, in which case, B is the root; or (ii) C is the 
post-suffix N, indicated by the four compatible suffixes with N, in which case A is the 


root. Take AAR ATA Friday, for example. The syllable NAA is of the form ABC. 


There are in fact two ways to tell that it is pronounced [song] and not [nge] with the 
first N (and not 4) being the root letter. First, the rightmost N follows one of the four 


suffixes aaa and WN, described in (3), so it is the post suffix. Second, the first N is not 


one of the possible prefixes, so it has to be the root. Either way of looking at it, the 
orthography leaves no ambiguity. 
Need we say anything about spotting the root letter in a simple syllable like 7 or (A? 


*¢ 3.5 Foreign Loan Words and Inverted Letters 

Traveling to any part of the Tibetan-speaking world, one will undoubtedly encounter 

. Sea qeep ew : . . 

the six-syllable prayer WN P ne 2 om mani pad me hom carved, painted, or written 
everywhere. In this ubiquitous mantra are some unusual elements that we have not 
covered so far. These irregular elements in writing are of little practical value in our 
studies of the modern spoken language, as they are intended as mechanisms to transcribe 
ancient Sanskrit religious text into Tibetan. One should nevertheless know just enough 


about them. 
Six "new" letters, q, r fe P; ig and 4, are created by inverting the letters 4, 4; Q, 5; 


4, and 7, writing them in a reversed direction. These are intended to mark the so called 


cerebral consonants (mostly retroflexive alveolars) in Sanskrit. Some Sanskrit long 
vowels are represented in literary Tibetan by using a small @ beneath a root letter like to 


denote the increased length of the vowel. For [ee] and [oo], simply double the vowel 


diacritics to wn and wl, The syllable final [m] in Sanskrit is represented by a small circle 


on top of the root letter. This is the circle we see in the first syllable of the six-syllable 
mantra: &, 

Sanskrit has aspirated voiced consonants (mostly stops) such as gh, dh, bh, jh, drh, etc. 
These are conveniently represented in Tibetan by using 4% as the subjoined letter, creating 
combined letters such as ci : a 3: 5 &> etc. Words of Sanskrit origin do not really concern 


the learner unless he or she plans to go on and study religious texts in Tibetan Buddhism. 
However, it might be worthwhile to learn to discern these irregular written forms from the 
regular ones. 

Non-religious modern foreign loan words are represented by the regular 30 letters. 
As, we have mentioned, the consonant [f] does not exist in Tibetan, a new combination 3 
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having been created to stand for [f]. 


J ° 
*° 3.7 Exercises 


3.7.1 Pronunciation Drill (I): syllables with suffixes 1 and Al . Pay attention to the 


tonal puanee 
(1) AR 
(2) AHS] 
3) §A| 
(4) BAI 
| 
(6) II 


(7) BAIA 
(8) 34] 
(9) 29) 
(10) Sal 
(11) 23 
(12) AaqI 


vocalic and tonal change 


1) AI 
(2) 75) 
G3) Wl 
(4) Say 
(5) RAI 


© 5 


(7) BA] 
(8) 85] 
(9) AS 
(10) SSI 
(11) aay 


(12) 85 


(13) RAI 


(14) @R a] 
(15) rial 
(16) AR 
(17) §RY 


cs) gi 


(13) 35 
(14) 585 
(15) 3 
(16) 3 
(17) a5 
(18) & 


(19) ay 
(20) Ay 
(21) 4a] 
(22) ey 
(23) ABAY 


(25) ANN 
(26) SAY 
(27) 28 
(28) BAN 


(29) ARAAY 


(24) TARA] (30) AYASY 


3.7.2 Pronunciation Drill (ID): syllables with suffixes 4) and N\. Pay attention to the 


(19) 95] 
(20) 5§| 
(21) 2\| 
(22) 5a) 
(23) 35 
(24) 4ay 


(25) BAI] 
(26) AF) 
(27) 3A 
(28) a5 | 
29) FF 
GO) a 


3.7.3 Pronunciation Drill (III): syllables with suffixes 4), 4{ and the contraction of &. 


Pay attention to the vocalic, moraic, and tonal change 


(1) 3a 
2) AYA| 
3) | 
(4) wey 
(5) Way 


(7) AR) 
(8) 5By 
(9) NAY 
(10) Ra 
(11) NGI 


(13) 585] 
(14) Ry 
(15) 55 
(16) Rey 
(17) ay 
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(19) za 
(20) AYA 
(21) Fa) 
(22) Say 


(23) RQ 


25) 585) 
(26) call 
(27) Ray 
(28) NAY 
(29) acy 
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(6) Ray (12) Al (18) Ty} (24) BAY (30) AA 


3.7.4 Pronunciation Drill (IV): syllables with suffixes 5, +, and N. Pay attention to 
the moraic, and tonal change (when there is a post-suffix). 
. ~~ , ON 
(1) BR | (9) >| (17) FRaVAN] (25) 5A] (33) SA 


(2) RY (10) RY (18) J} (26) JR] (34) BR 
(3) 3 (11) aya] (19) HRY 27) ARP BS) ASIA 
(4) aay (12) 58] (20) Na] (28) aR (36) Gray 
(5) Qa] (13) Hy (21) 8} 29) YY G37) Bal] 
(6) aigaty (14) RR (22) aR (30) RAI] (38) AQRAY 
(7) wal] (15) ay] (23) RRA] BI) BJ (39) BRAY 
(8) 35] (16) ANS (24) FAIRS (32) NY (40) Bay 


3.7.9 Tone Discrimination: circle the syllable which has a different tone from others 


(1) Fay Fay A] IARY (8) AGN] 25] 45 35] 
2) Bay HI FS] ANY ©) ABA] St] AQ] 35] 
(3) GA] ay J8y Sal (10) Hay SIN] TSI] FF 
(4) S58] AAR] RAIS] ARR] (11) REY GRAY AGSY Bj 
(5) way BS] 5] SAH (12) AAAI] SES] SIR] aA 
©) BS] SRS] 5a] 5 CS) Gay SAL IAT AA 
1) BRAY BAY BAY BA) (14) Say IS] (AA] 85 


3.7.6 Oral Spelling (I): spell out the syllables 
(1) Saya (5) ARRAY (9) NATARRY (13) RRA] 
(2) ASA] 6) RAR ANG (10) FNS] (14) RAY 
3) SNES] (7) BREA 1) BAR] (15) SAN AAAY 
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(4) ARH] (8) HAVA] (12) WHG’ARG 


3.7.7 Oral Spelling (II): Listen to the recording and write down the syllables. 
(1) QINFS} (5) HIAY (9) AYN] (13) NRAIVASS| 
(2) YTS] 6) ARRAY (10) na aia (14) AAA Aas] 
(3) AHS (7) BAAR] (11) mua AAS (15) AAAs ATS 
(4) HAIN (8) RAGA (12) PALAasy 

3.7.8 Identify the Root Letter 
(1) $3U] (4) 53%| (7) aga] (10) ARAN (13) RA] 
(2) eq (5) NEN] (8) AIRS (11) FRAY (14) ASIAN 


(3) GAA (6) THX] (9) ARAN (12) PWR] (15) BRAY 
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Lesson 4 


Beyond the Syllable 


** 4.1 Tone Sandhi 


When syllables are put together, the internal working of a language sometimes "fixes" 
unnatural sequences to become easier to articulate for native tongues or better-sounding to 
native ears. This is called sandhi. Sandhi rules are typically language specific, with or 
without phonetic motivation. The changes in the sequences *a egg to an egg in English, 
*beau ami to bel ami in French, *la agua to el agua in Spanish, etc., are all examples of 
sandhi rules at work. In Lhasa Tibetan, sandhi rules fix tonal combinations unnatural to 
native speakers’ ears. This section discusses the two tone sandhi rules in Lhasa Tibetan 
and some peripheral issues around tones. 


4.1.1 General Review of Tones 

In Lesson 3, we encountered falling risings tone created by the suffix, which 
completes the four-tone paradigm. It is important to know that Lhasa Tibetan did not 
emerge with these four tones from scratch (1.e., the toneless Old Tibetan) all at the same 
time. As we mentioned earlier, at the start there were only high tone and low tone, a new 
system made necessary by the disappearance of the voiced consonants and their 
subsequent merging with the voiceless ones. That is, the difference between the voiceless 
A [k"a] and the voiced A] [ga] in (toneless) Old Tibetan has shifted from a contrast in 


voicing to a contrast in tone: (9 [k"a] and Al [k"4]. Some suffixes did modify the pitch 


contour, by turning HH(55) to HL(52) with an audible obstruent suffix. Yet, because the 
suffixes were, although continuously being weakened, still pronounced, the pitch contour 


served only as a secondary feature. For instance, the contrast between 9 [ta] and *A] 


[t"ak] would rely more on the final consonant [k] of the second word rather than the tone 


difference between [4] and [a]. Only much later, almost until present day, when the 
suffixes were weakened to complete (or, for some speakers, almost complete) silence, did 
the rising and falling pitch contours start to take up the burden and function as full-fledged 
tones. 

Due to this historical development, the four tones in Tibetan do not behave entirely 
independently from one another. The high tone (HH) and the falling tone (HL), which is 
derived from the former, constitute a small tonal group, different from the low tone (LL) 
and the rising tone (LH), which forms the other. For convenience sake, we use the term 
“key” (instead of the confusing term “register’’) to classify the two groups. High-keyed 
tones are the high level and the falling, while the low-keyed tones are the low level and 
the rising. The concept of H or L key will play a crucial role in understanding the tone 
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sandhi rule. The following diagram represents very roughly, but sufficiently for our 
purposes, the development of the tonal system in Tibetan. 


Stage 1 Stage 2 Stage 3 


2 “ vs. [k"a] } H-key 
Ee) 
[k"a] vs. [k"3] 
[ka] vs. [ga] Pa ge 
[k"A] vs. [k"4] > L-key 
- 


The diagram offers a simple and somewhat idealized scenario of the tonal 
development. It is phonologically true to those who have dropped the final glottal stop [2] 
and distinguish (A [k"a] from lanl [k"a] solely based on the tonal contrast. For the minority 


few who still retain the faint [?] and who rely on it to distinguish [k"a] from lal [k"ae], 


stage 3 has not been completed, although the authors believe that it ultimately will. For 
either group, the level tone vs. contour tone distinction has transcended from a secondary 
role in stage 2 to a primary (if not exclusive) feature in present day Lhasa Tibetan. 

The above description is the more abstract phonological, or mental, representation of 
the tones. The following chart links it to the actual phonetic properties of the four tones. 


phonological 


: phonetic description of tones in a disyllabic word 
representation 


short rhyme long rhyme 
key tone | citation examples citation examples 
or 2nd o or 2nd o 


A [k*a] fas [k"dng] 


&A [c"dp] 


anes 


(02 only, : : 
h, ' 
aA [k ang] derived) a AS [kaing] 
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Summary of Tones of Lhasa Tibetan 


The dotted portion of a tone indicates the “tail” in citation form or in a word final 
position. Note that the tail, although articulated, is not really in the “mindset” of the 
speaker (see 1.2.3). There are a few more things to note from the above summary chart of 
tones. First, while syllables with a long rhyme tend to be equally long in duration, 
averaging 0.32 seconds, syllables with a short rhyme differ in duration more widely, 


ranging from the super-short 0.12 seconds of aa [k"dp], the standard 0.16 seconds of 5 


[ta], to the oversized NAAN [sang], which tried to fit in as a short rhyme with a duration of 


0.21 seconds (cf. N&, [sa:ng] 0.32 seconds without the post-suffix.) The long vs. short 


division will play a crucial role in the tone sandhi rule called “Long Rhyme Rising” in 
Lhasa Tibetan. Second, there is no underlying long rhymed falling tone or rising tone in 
the system, even though the capacity is there to allow their existence. Momentarily, we 
will introduce this Long Rhyme Rising, which derives a long rhymed rising tone in 
disyllabic words. Third and lastly, rhyme is a separate notion from tone. Even though 
there are some predictable correlations between the two, for instance, it is easier to 
maintain the long rhymed high tone as 55 (without the slackening tail) than the short 
rhymed 54 (with the tail), the 55 and 54 are best understood as having the same HH tone. 
Similarly, the short 12 and the long 113 are both LL in nature. 


4.1.2 Disyllabic Tone Sandhi 


We have come a long way to understand the Tibetan tones and how to read Tibetan 
orthography with the correct sounds as well as the correct tones. There is one last hurdle 
in the homestretch before we are truly able to see Tibetan words and know immediately 
how to pronounce them, most of which are not isolated syllables. Although the smallest 
meaningful unit, or morpheme, in Tibetan is usually single syllables, the bulk of the 
lexicon consists of disyllabic words. Thus, learning how to adjust the tone of a single 
syllable in disyllabic combination is essential. 

The discussion in the previous section provides us the necessary background to 
understand how tone sandhi works in Tibetan disyllabic words. Mathematically, the four 
lexical tones in Lhasa Tibetan should produce 16 (4x4) possible tonal combinations (some 
tones have long and short variations) for all disyllabic words. In reality, disyllabic 
combinations exhibit only five tonal patterns, namely, HH + HH, HH + HL, LL + HH, LL 
+ HL and a fifth LL + LH. In other words, 16 different inputs of combining different 
tones into disyllabic compounds only yield five outcomes. This fact suggests that there 
must be tone sandhi rules at work, merging different tones into simpler patterns. This 
tremendous merging is all the more remarkable if one compares the Tibetan data with the 
Chinese (Mandarin) tone sandhi. In Mandarin Chinese, which also has the four tones 
similar to those in Lhasa Tibetan, the 16 possible combinations of a disyllabic word in 
Mandarin actually yield 15 well-formed outputs. Only one combination, namely LL + LL, 
needs fixing (to LH + LL). Yet, Tibetan has only 5 outputs out of 16. To say that so 
many combinations are unnatural and need fixing by sandhi rules is apparently missing 
something more general. We contend that the tone sandhi rule for disyllabic words 
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applied much earlier (at stage 2, as indicated in the diagram above) while the system had 
only two tones (H and L) rather than the current stage with four tones. Let’s examine the 
data first. Leaving the fifth pattern LL + LH as the result of an additional rule, the other 
four possible combinations can be represented by the following diagram, the various tones 
in a box indicate the possible inputs of each specific pattern. 


A:HH-HH B: a HL 
02 54, 55 [0 55 
HH 54, 55 HH 54, 55 HH | 55 
HL 52 LL 12, 113 HL | 
(H-key) (level) (H-key) HL fee | 
LH fee | 
C: LL-HH D:LL-HL 


t 
LL 11, 113 |} 54955" LL tk ee _—) 
LH 132 a ae 
HH pe 55 
key) LE 12. Bee e== (L-key) 


lo [oll | 11 


In Pattern A, for example, the first syllable (o;) comes from three possible sources, all 
H-key, namely a HH short rhyme (54), HH long rhyme (55), or HL (52). No matter what 
the input tone is, it is pronounced as a sustained 55 (for both short and long rhyme). The 
second syllable (02) has four possible sources, all level tones, namely, HH short rhyme 
(54), HH long rhyme (55), LL short rhyme (12), or LL long rhyme (113). Unlike 0}, the 


tone of 62, also HH, allows the two variations 54 (short rhyme with tail) and 55 (long 
rhyme). All four Patterns A, B, C, and D reviewed, there seems to exist a predetermined 
tonal pattern for disyllabic words: 6; must be level and 02 must be H-key, 1.e., high level 
or falling. 

The above observation supports our claim that the tone sandhi rule must have been 
operated on a simpler tonal system (i.e., stage 2), where “key” is the key factor. Given the 
data, it is adequate to assume that, in a two tone system, H + H and L + H combinations 
are OK and H + L and L + L must undergo sandhi and change the second syllable from L 
to H. The rule is amazingly simple: 

(1) Sandhi Rule in Stage 2: If 02 is L, change it to H. 

This is why the first syllable is fixed as a level tone: it reflects and preserves the 
pronunciation of Lhasa Tibetan in Stage 2. The second syllable is word-final and has the 
room to develop the tonal contours, thus the predetermined H-key and the variations in 
level (HH) and contour (HL) tones. 

Putting the above diachronic analysis aside, from a contemporary perspective, it is 
sufficient to describe the tone sandhi rule as follows: 

(2) Dissyllabic Key-Contour Rule 
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In a disyllabic word 6102, 6; must be level, whether it is HH or LL depends on the 
Key of 01; 62 must be H-key, whether it is HH or HL depends on the shape (level 
or contour) of 09, 
The rule says, in a disyllabic word 0102, the tone of 0; is decided by its key; and the tone 
of 62, already set at H-key, is decided by its shape (level or contour). In pattern B, for 
example, the input sources are H-keyed HH (54, 55) or HL (52), therefore, 0; is HH; 
whereas, in pattern C, since the inputs for o; are all L-keyed, 0; is realized as LL. Note 
that, whether short or long, 0; is always a clean-cut, tail-less 55 or 11. In patterns B and D, 


the possible inputs for o are contour tones, therefore, it is realized as a falling tone (since 
the key is predetermined at H). The following summarizes the four tonal patterns in terms 
of the deciding factors for each syllable (key for o; and shape for 02). 


(3) Disyllabic Key-Contour Rule and the Resulting Four Tonal Patterns 
A: H-keyed tone + level tone — HH + HH 
B: H-keyed tone + contour tone — HH + HL 
C: L-keyed tone + level tone — LL +HH 
D: L-keyed tone + contour tone — LL + HL 


The Tibetan orthography becomes very handy in deciphering the tonal pattern. Since the 
tonal key of a syllable is decided by the onset and the shape (level or contour) by the coda, 


one only needs to glance at the onset of 6; and the coda of 62 to be able to tell the output 
combination. (Recall that the level shape of 0; and H-key of 02 is predetermined.) Below 


is an exhaustive list of examples grouped in tonal patterns: 
Pattern A: HH-HH 


(1) &% [Ia] + [sa] — [I"asa] ‘Lhasa’ (HH™ + HH™— 55 + 54) 
(2) WAX [ka] + [pa:]  [k"apa:] ‘telephone’ (HH™ + HH® > 55 +55) 
(3) && [p"a] + [ma] > [p"ama] ‘father and mother’ (HH™ + LL’? > 55 + 54) 
(4) ¥8l [pa] + [ma] — [hala:m] ‘almost’ (HH™ + LL'? — 55 +55) 
(5) £84! [tsa:m] + [pa] > [tsa:mpa] ‘tsampa’ (HH® + HH™ > 55 + 54) 


(6) qSaN5 [c&n] + [cong] > [céncd:ng] ‘siblings’(HH’’ + HH > 55 + 55) 


(7) $Xal [kar] + [ma] — [karma] ‘star’ (HH* + LL"? + 55 +54) 


(8) NR'95 [sa:ng] + [nim] > [sa:ngni:n] ‘tomorrow’ (HH® + LL'!’ > 55 + 55) 


(9) BA [ts’a] + [sha] — [ts"asha] ‘yak meat’ (HL” + HH™ > 55 + 54) 


(10) REV ES [ch] + [c"a:ng] > [c"aca:ng] ‘chang’ (HL +HH® — 55 +55) 
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(11) NEY [lop] + [tr"A] S [loptra] ‘school’ (HL + LL? — 55 + 54) 


(12) @y35 [k"yé] + [rang] > [k"yéra:ng] ‘you’ (HL® + LL? — 55 +55) 
Pattern B: HH-HL 
(13) AGN [tra] + [shi] — [trashi] ‘personal name’ (HH™ + HL’ 55 + 52) 


(14) AYA [cil] + [tr] — [ciitri] ‘sixteen’ (HH™ + LH!” — 55 + 52) 
(15) ial [shing] + [td] — [shingtd] ‘fruit’ (HH* + HL® — 55 + 52) 


(16) BA aN [I"én] + [kyé] — [l"Enkyé] ‘together’ | (HH® + LH! 3 55 + 52) 
(17) 58]'9A] [ta] + [ta] — [tata] “exactly” (HL? + HL? — 55 +52) 


(18) ARAN [lop] + [tr°6] — [loptrd] ‘classmate’ (HL +LH'” 3 55 +52) 


Pattern C: LL-HH 
(19) ae [na] + [ts"a] — [natsa] ‘illness’ (LL'* + HH™— 11 +54) 


(20) X& [ri] + [mo] —S [rims] ‘painting’ (LL'* + LL’ > 11 +54) 


(21) qua [kon] + [pa] — [ke:npa] ‘monastery’ (LL'? + HH™ — 11 +54) 


(22) qRH [trang] + [md] — [tr"ingmd] ‘cold’ (LL '+LL’ > 11 +54) 

(23) Sars [sho] + [pa] — [shdpa] ‘morning’ (LH'*? + HH™ > 11+ 54) 

(24) GANG [ship] + [shii] — [sh&psha] ‘to serve” (LH! + LL"? 11 + 54) 
*(25) & MINX [15] + [sar] — [ldsar] ‘new year’ (LL” + HH® — 11 +55) 
*(26) 58)%H [ké] + [késn] — [k&kén] ‘teacher’ (LL? + LL 11455) 


*(27) alg as [trdmn] + [kang] > [tr3nkang] ‘hotel’ (LL''? + HH® > 11 +55) 


*(28) SA H> [nam] + [kytin] > [namkyiin] ‘usual’ = (LL'3 + LL'S 5 11 +55) 


*(29) in] SatS [mi] + [mar] > [mingmar] ‘school’ | (LH'*’ + HH®’ > 11 +55) 


*(30) Anant [p'6] + [par] > [p"Spar] ‘Tibet-Burma’ (LH'*? + LL'? 5 11 +55) 


Note that in Pattern C, when the second syllable is long, such as the asterisked 
examples from (25) to (30), the pattern undergoes an additional rule in colloquial Lhasa 
speech that further changes the 11 + 55 pattern to 11 + 14. See 4.1.3 for more detail. 

Pattern D: LL-HL 


(31) Qa [1a] + [pt] — [lap] ‘radish’ (LL'*+ HL’ 11 +52) 
(32) XX] [ra] + [14] — [rald] ‘goats and sheep’ (LL'* + LH’? — 11 +52) 
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(33) RNA [tr’dng] + [sé] — [tr’dngsé] ‘countryside’(LL!’ + HL” > 11 +52) 


(34) 3a59 [nyimn] + [t"ép] — [nyi:ntép] ‘diary’ (LL'? + LH'? > 11 +52) 
(35) ANTTAA [ri] + [né] > [ring] ‘culture’ (LH'? + HL” > 11 + 52) 
(36) Ansa [p"S] + [sé] > [p'Ssé] ‘school’ (LH'? area i © (eee fee 52) 


4.1.3 Long Rhyme Rising 

The disyllabic tone sandhi rule is a simple yet powerful one that predicts all the 
possible combinations. In some U-Tsang dialects, this seems to be the only operating 
sandhi rule, e.g. Dartze county to the east of Lhasa. However, a subgroup of Pattern C 
(LL-HH), namely the asterisked examples from (25) to (30), is pronounced in Lhasa 


Tibetan with a twist. That is, the pronunciation of $A(A5 [nyé:] + [k"aing] ‘bedroom’ is 


not the predicted [nyé:ka:ng] (LL-HH), but instead [nyé:ka:ng] (LL-LH). This is the result 
of an additional rule to the more general disyllabic sandhi we discussed in the previous 
section. In Lhasa Tibetan, when the first syllable is low (from all L-key sources, short or 
long), the second syllable, if and only if long, becomes rising (LH). In other words, this 
additional rule changes all the (LL''-HH”°) combinations to (LL''-LH"). We call this 
rule Long Rhyme Rising: 

(1) Long Rhyme Rising: LL-HH(long) — LL-LH 

This is worth noting because all contour tones are short in duration, this rising long 
rhyme only exists in this derived context. However, it is not to be taken as a new tone; it 
is simply combining the LH tonal contour to a long rhyme, something allowed in the 
capacity of the system. Lhasa speakers simply take advantage of this capacity and fill ina 
gap. More examples: 


(2) APA: [cha] + [k"a:ng] — [c'kd:ng] ‘teahouse’ (LL'! + LH") 
(3) RAR: [cha] + [tding] > [c'Atémng] ‘tea churn’(LL'! + LH"*) 
(4) AA: [cha] + [ma:] > [clama:] ‘tea and butter’ 

(5) IQ's: [tin] + [1m] — [ti:nlé:m] ‘future’ 

(6) aI: [ri] + [kt] > [ringkii:] ‘area near mountain top’ 

(7) aR*: [chang] + [sha:] — [clamgsha:] ‘northeast’ 


Note that this rule does not apply to the LL-HH combination when the second syllable is 
short, cf. examples from (19) to (24) in the previous section. 


4.1.4 Neutral Tone 

Tibetan syllables, judged from the orthography, all have a tone. However, in a string 
of words, some syllables become toneless. Most of these syllables are functional 
categories such as case markers, structural particles, and sentential particles, which do not 
have a semantic content per se. There are interesting interactions between the toneless 
syllable and the syllable it is attached to. 
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The negator N [ma] ‘not’, for example, is a toneless functional category. It is 


phonologically attached to the verb that follows it and form a “tonal foot” (a prosodic unit 
where tone sandhi rules apply) with the verb. Being in the tonal foot, N needs a tone. 


Since it does not have a tone of its own, it is specified by the (tonal) key of the hosting 
verb. Consider the following examples from Hu (1979): 


(1) aes [ma] + [té] — [maté] ‘did not look’ 
(2) AAR [ma] + [té] — [maté] ‘did not sit’ 

(3) aA [ma] + [sé] — [masé] ‘did not kill’ 
(4) WAAN [ma] + [sé] — [masé] ‘did not kill’ 


We can see that the same negator N can be pronounced either as [ma]-HH or [ma]-LL, 


depending on the phonological context it appears in, i.e. the key of the verb which follows 
J. What is worth noting here is that, after the tone of N is decided, the new tonal foot (N 


+ verb) becomes subject to the disyllabic tone sandhi rule discussed earlier in 4.1.2. The 
contrast between the falling tone AeA [té] and the rising tone aS [té] disappears (both 


become [té], as a result of the tone sandhi), but their respective original tone is reflected by 
the negator N. 


Proclitic toneless syllables such as N which precede their phonological host and 


participate in tone sandhi are in the minority. Most toneless syllables are enclitics, 
attaching themselves to the end of a preceding syllable. Toneless syllables of this sort 
typically do not participate in the disyllabic tone sandhi rule, which means they do not 
cause tone change on the preceding syllable. Examples: 


(1) RAN [p’] + [a] — [pea] ‘Go.’ 


(2) aay [tr] + [tu] — [trdtu] ‘Let’s go.” 


It should be noted that, although the above examples are transcribed as a disyllabic unit 
(as they are indeed), the first syllable retains its original tone, be it level or contour. This 
would not be possible if the second syllable had a tone, which would have triggered the 
disyllabic tone sandhi and changed the first syllable to a level tone. 

In the situation where the toneless syllable is attached to a disyllabic word, the 
attachment does not affect the tonal pattern of the host. Examples: 


(5) aay Aare [trashi] + [la] — [trashila] ‘to Trashi’ 
(6) agg anc [tro:nkang] + [la] — [tro:nka:ngla] ‘in a hotel’ 


*¢ 4.2 Contraction of Syllables 


Tibetan orthography is supposed to allow one vowel diacritic per syllable (or none 
if the vowel is [a]). Yet, it is not rare to see syllables marked with more than one vowel 
diacritics. This is mainly due to the contraction of syllables, a writing convention mainly 
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designed to reflect the pronunciation more faithfully. This section discusses the most 
common cases. 


4.2.1 Morphological suffixes and grammatical particles 

We will learn during the course of this textbook all the major morphological suffixes 
and grammatical particles. Morphological suffixes seldom take different written forms 
even though they may have different pronunciations. Grammatical particles, on the other 


hand, usually have different written forms to reflect the difference in pronunciation. a] 
us BN ? 
(Genitive case), AIA (Ergative case), N (Oblique case), etc. all have a variant form when 


attached to an open syllable. They are, respectively, ve (Genitive), -\ (Ergative), -% 


(Oblique). The last two morphemes, -%l and -4, are written as the suffix of the previous 


syllable and present no particular difficulty. The pronunciation of the original word is 
modified in the same manner as by the orthographic suffix -\ or -4. 


(1) RAN [ngé] ( from & ‘TP? + aN ergative case marker) ‘I’ 
(2) QnA [I"é:sa:] ( from Qn ‘Lhasa’ + & oblique case marker) ‘in Lhasa, to Lhasa’ 


Note that the Oblique suffix -% only lengthens the vowel and does not have the option of 


being pronounced as a [r]. This is different from the true, or orthographic, suffix 4. 


The Genitive case marker -@ often creates a syllable with two diacritics, such as the 
following examples: RQ [ngé:] ‘my’, RQ [mi:] ‘of people’, NR [sii:] ‘whose’, RQ [mé:] ‘of 
fire’, iat [k"3:] ‘his’, etc. Note that these examples are cases of syllable contractions. The 
-Q is not to be taken as the dummy suffix &. As indicated by the phonetic transcription, 


the pronunciation of this genitive -® is identical to the suffix 4, i.e., it triggers umlauting 


on [a, 0, u] and lengthens all vowels. 
A common diminutive nominal suffix -Q is written together with the preceding open 


syllable, e.g., 83 [déa] or [div] ‘colt, foal’ (from § [ta] ‘horse’) and 2G, [déa] or [dit] 


‘pebble, small stone’. The -Q can be read as a separate syllable, in which case the tonal 


pattern follows the disyllabic tone sandhi rule. Or, in casual speech, [u] combines with the 
preceding vowel and form a diphthong. 


4.2.2 Alternations of the letter 9: [p'al, [wa], and glottal stop 
We have seen that the bilabial stop 3 [p"]-LL creates a group of remarkable exceptions 


in pronunciation when subjoined, superjoined, or prefixed. It does not hurt to repeat them 
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here: 49 [w]-HH, 3 [cl]-LL, 49 [y]-HH, 89 [c]-LL, 9 (tr"]-LL, and 49 [r]-HH. This 


very naughty 4 itself has in fact other exceptional pronunciations. When 9 takes the 


default vowel [a] or the mid back [o] (A), in a second syllable, it is pronounced [w]-LL, 
instead of [p"]-LL. For instance, RA [réwa] ‘hope’ and RA [riwu] ‘mountain’. Note that 


in the case of an, vowel harmony also takes place ([riw6] — [riwi]). See 4.3.3. 


In the colloquial pronunciation, the second syllable onset 2 [w] deletes itself so 
that the vowel of the second syllable joins the vowel of the first syllable to form a long 
vowel (with [a, 0, e]) or a diphthong (with [i, u]). Examples: 

(1) 7A [kawa] — [ka:] ‘pillar’ 
(2) \A [tr"awa] — [trd:] ‘net’ 
(3) aia [kowa] — [kor] ‘leather’ 
(4) ABA [chewa] — [che] ‘canine (tooth)’ 
(5) 49 [t'tiwd] — [t"wd] ‘smoke’ 
If unsure about the pronunciation, the learner can always resort to the formal reading 
of 2 in the above examples as [w]. 
In casual speech, the morpheme 4 ‘person’, when attached to a disyllabic host, is 


toneless and can be treated as a simple suffix -N. For example: 
(6) Ava [I’&:sa] (from ANA [l"&:sawa] ) ‘a person from Lhasa’ 
(7) ay AA [tr"dmd] (from ay AA [tr'dmowal ) ‘a person from Yadong’ 


Note that the original trisyllabic word is reduced to disyllabic, with the tone change on o2 
from high to falling because of the “suffix” 4. 


4.2.3 Diphthongs of other sources 
Diphthongs are unusual in the Tibetan phonological system. Native words tend to 
have single vowel nuclei. Diphthongs created by the diminutive -@, mentioned earlier are 


relatively rare. However, language contacts with other languages, Chinese in particular, 
have made it necessary to develop some writing conventions to accommodate loan words 
that contain diphthongs in the original source. The following chart is a summary of the 
common long vowels and diphthongs used to spell foreign loan words. 


sound | a: i: u: e: 0: ai | ao | itu | uo | eo | ou 
loan W DON NA ee ad aN iad “ iad ~~ ~— 
word | “s | NA] NS | Wa | HA] we | wa | Wa | we) We | we 
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Since Tibetan already has the long vowels [a:, 1:, u:, e:, 0:] (WAALYAWA AS), the 


inclusion of the long vowels in the chart above needs some explanation. Recall that all the 
long vowels are derived from a single short vowel with sonorant suffix. Foreign long 
vowels do not have these underlying sonorant in the coda position, so it makes sense to 
distinguish them as “bare” long vowels with a different spelling. For example, The 


Chinese province of Gansu is written in Tibetan as 4X8 [kémnst:]. Chinese political 
; ; ; : fey 
terms such as zhiix/ ‘chairman’ is borrowed into Tibetan as AS4 , with a long [u]. These 


“irregular” writings should not concern our reader too much, as these words tend to appear 
only in political and economic contexts, which is hardly the theme or level of this 
textbook. 


4.2.4 Special writing rules 


. . . . . atl . 
Traveling in Lhasa, one is bound to see such mysterious signs as J outside many 


restrooms or outhouses. How does one pronounce a syllable with two vowel diacritics on 


a single root letter? This particular word is actually a shorthand for qa ‘girl’, an instance 


of the many special writing conventions accumulated over time in Tibetans’ daily use of 


- . . a 
the writing system. Another often seen example is the contraction of the word QJ] 4 Nl 


‘auspicious’ into Q aN , still read as [trdshi] as the original disyllabic word. 


** 4.3 Phonological Interactions Between Syllables 


Did we say that pre-onset elements (prefix and superfix) are silent? If we did, we 
meant that “they are silent when the syllable is pronounced in isolation.” In a disyllabic 
word, the consonant(s) between the vowel of each syllable can undergo phonological 
changes. The otherwise silent pre-onset element in the second syllable may also interact 
with the first syllable as well. In this section, we will discuss some common phonological 
rules in Lhasa Tibetan. Some of these rules are subconscious to native speakers, but 
foreign learners tend to notice these sound changes in spoken Lhasa Tibetan because some 
changes are quite obvious. We consider it helpful to discuss these rules here. 


4.3.1 Disyllabic Deaspiration 
Earlier we learned that pre-onset elements make a third column obstruent @, R, at 7, 


K and the derived 3), 3,4, 9, and 9) lose its aspiration. This is a rule conscious to native 


speakers, the result of its application filling in five gaps in the sound inventory, namely 
[k]-LL, [c]-LL, [t]-LL, [p"]-LL, and [ts]-LL. The sound change is reflected in the 
orthography by a superfix or a prefix and native speakers are very much aware of the 
change. We may call this rule Pre-onset Deaspiration. 

There is in fact another deaspiration rule that applies to all aspirated consonants, 
including the high tone (9, &, 2, %, & and the derived QA. 4.3, 4, 9, 3),4, 9, and 9. 


This rule applies when the second syllable in a disyllabic word has an aspirated onset (H 
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or L). This phenomenon was noted earlier in Pronunciation Drill 1.5.4, when we practiced 
reading disyllabic words. Some of the previous examples in this section also exhibit the 
application of this rule. We may call it Disyllabic Deaspiration. Examples: 

(1) A [k"a] + & [ca] > A'S [k"aci] ‘saliva’ (not *[ k"ac"d] ) 

(2) & [cha] + [k"a] > & [chaka] ‘by the water’ (not *[c"ak"a] ) 


(3) rot [Oo] + [cha] => XR [dca] ‘milk tea’ (not *T5c"a] ) 
(4) Aas [wang] + & [cha] => AAR& [wa:ngca] ‘power, rights’ (not *[wamnge'a] ) 


(5) 495 lya:] +R [ka] > 49% [yarka] ‘summer’ (not *Tyaik"a] ) 
The first two examples are particularly telling: Both syllables have an aspirated onset [c"] 
or [k"] but it is always the onset in the second syllable that loses the aspiration. 

As a side note, the two deaspiration rules have very different linguistic natures. 
The Pre-onset deaspiration rule is obligatory, expressed in the orthography, and the 
speakers are conscious about it. Failing to apply the Pre-onset Deaspiration rule to a 
prefixed/superfixed third columner is like pronouncing cheap as sheep. It’s simply wrong. 
The Disyllabic Deaspiration rule, although important to know, is not as obligatory. 


Pronouncing ASA [ya:ka] ‘summer’ as [ya:k*a] sounds unnatural and unauthentic to 


native ears, but it would not be considered entirely wrong. This is similar to the variations 
of [t] in American English. The Pre-onset Deaspiration rule, which applies to prefixed or 
superjoined third columners, may be compared to the English rule alternating the [t] sound 
in words such as nation [sh] and native [t]. The Disyllabic Deaspiration rule compares 
more closely to the flapping of [t] in butter. Failure to flap the [t] in butter in casual talk 
may only reveal one’s status as a non-native speaker of American English, whereas 
pronouncing native as nashive is simply unacceptable. Even though the distinction 
between the two deaspiration rules is clear, since the Disyllabic Deaspiration rule is 
extremely common, one should internalize it and apply it whenever appropriate. 


4.3.3 Leftward Liaison 
Tibetan pre-onset elements may be pronounced in certain sound environments. For 


example, the words four na [shi] and ten XQ [ct] both have the prefix 4, which is silent 


in both words in their citation form. However, the word forty AAAS (literally, four-ten) 


is [shipcu] with the prefix 4 of the second syllable Ng overtly pronounced as [p]. This 


phenomenon is identical to a well known phonological rule in French called liaison, where 
a word-final silent, or more accurately, latent, consonant becomes overtly pronounced in 
specific sound environment. For instance, the final t in petit [pti] 'small' and the s in les [le] 
'the' are both silent in isolation but become pronounced when preceding a vowel-initial 
word which is syntactically close enough, e.g., petit ami [ptitami] 'boyfriend' and les 
enfants [lezafa] 'the children'. The only difference between Tibetan and French in this 
regard is the direction of liaison: French liaison links the right margin (i.e. the word-final 
position) latent consonant to the following vowel as its onset, Tibetan liaison links the left 
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margin (i.e. pre-onset element) leftward to the preceding vowel as its coda. We may call 
the Tibetan case Leftward Liaison. 

There exist numerous examples of the Leftward Liaison in Tibetan disyllabic words, 
for the two syllables (usually also two morphemes) are always morphologically close. 


(1) AQ [cu] + na [shi] — AAG [cuipshi] ‘fourteen’ (A liaisoned) 
(2) 4 [1a] + 308] [kd] > arate [lingk6] ‘superfix la’ (4 liaisoned) 


(3) 5 [ta] + A] [ko] > Sale [ta:ngk6] ‘horse head’ (& liaisoned) 


Leftward Liaison applies not only within words, it can also take place across word 
boundaries, when the two words are syntactically close enough and form one prosodic unit. 
Examples: 


(4) ay [mi] + aN [tu] — Bran [mintt] ‘not have’ (nasal & liaisoned) 
Leftward liaison can be understood as the leftmost latent consonant of a syllable surfacing 
as the coda of the preceding syllable, which has to be open (coda-less) prior to the liaison. 


However, there are cases when the preceding syllable does contain a suffix in writing but 
since it is entirely silent, the liaison rule still applies. 


(5) a5 [p'6] + Gna [cong] — An oa [p"Smcong] ‘Tibet’ (nasal © liaisoned) 
Note that the latent nasal sound of the superfix W is pronounced despite the coda 4) in the 


previous syllable. 
Recall from Lesson 3 that the alveolar nasal suffix 4 triggers umlauting on the 


back vowels [a. 0, u] to [¢,9,li], creating long rhymes [e:n, o:n, tin]. It is important to note 
that the liaisoned nasal sound, coming from three different pre-onset sources (N, &, and Y), 


do not trigger any change, no umlauting nor lengthening, on the vowel. In other words, 
Tibetan makes a distinction between a true coda [Vn] and a liaisoned coda [Vn] such that 
only the true coda causes umlauting and lengthening in the vowel. Examples: 


(6) N [ma] + aay [tr6] — aaa] [mantro] ‘not go’ (& liaisoned) 
As expected, the liaisoned coda [n] does not trigger umlauting, thus B13] [mantro] and 


not *[mé:ntrd]. Exceptions exist, however. Some disyllabic words are such core 
vocabulary in the daily use of the language that, during the evolution, the liaisoned coda is 


somehow taken as the true coda. The numeral 35' ® [conga] ‘fifteen’ (from Ag [ci] ‘ten’ 


+ ® [nga] ‘five’) offers an excellent example. First, the vowel [u] lowers to [o] due to the 


low vowel [a] in the following syllable to [cO.nga] (see vowel harmony, next section); 
then the superfix ® becomes liaisoned as a nasal coda and triggers umlaut to form [c@nga]. 


Readers should not feel concerned about these less predictable pronunciations, as they will 
all be phonetically transcribed in the vocabulary. 
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4.3.4 Vowel Harmony 

Vowel harmony refers to a fairly common phonological phenomenon of adjacent 
vowels (allowing intervening consonants) affecting one another, or a chief one affecting 
others, in such a way that they become more similar. In Lhasa Tibetan, vowel harmony is 
manifested in the power of the high vowels [i, u, ti] to raise non-high vowels (e.g. [a, e, o]) 
in their vicinity to a higher position (i.e., more similar in height), with the low vowel [a] 
raising to [9], and [e, o] sounding closer to their higher counterparts [i, u]. This is an 
allophonic variation subconscious to native speakers but learners may be able to hear this 
vowel raising effect clearly. Examples: 


(1)  [k"a] + & [cha] > ('% [k"Scii] ‘saliva’ 
(2) & [chil] +R [k"a] > & [chk] ‘by the water’ 
(3) N [ma] +4 [p"ti] > AQ [mdpti] ‘mother and son’ 


(3) A [ma] +4 [pi] — &'Q [mdpii] ‘mother and son’ 
(4) 3 [p'i] + 4 [ms] Va [ima] ‘girl’ 
(5) x [kytr] + a [m6] — Pek [kytirmt] ‘sour’ 
Earlier in 4.1.2, we encountered two words aren [lapt] ‘radish’ and A [ralu] ‘goats 


and sheep’. Due to vowel harmony, the actual pronunciation should be [ldpt] and [rdlu], 
respectively. 
In some cases, vowel harmony is shown in a different way by lowering the high 


vowels [i, u] to the level of the non-high [e, 0]. For example, the same word qa can 


alternatively be pronounced [p"Sm6]. This lowering type of vowel harmony goes a long 
way back in the history of the language, sometimes even reflected in the orthography. In 
the previous section we saw that the vowel [u] in the morpheme Xg ‘ten’ lowers to [o] in 


nS" ® ‘fifteen’. The word ASAT, ‘eighteen’ is another example of this type of vowel 


harmony. Note that, whether it is [p'tima] or [p'dmd], the effect of vowel harmony 
involves a high vowel. Mid vowels [e, 0] typically do not have the force to trigger vowel 
harmony. For instance: 


(5) 5 [t'a] + ¥ [15] aK [t'ald] ‘this year’ (not *[t'319] ) 
(6) & [Oo] + [cha] => XR [dca] ‘milk tea’ (not *[6cd] ) 


Note that, since vowel harmony is an allophonic rule (like the flapping of [t]), orthography 
does not always reflect it. 


* 4.4 Punctuation 


Tibetan has its own set of punctuation marks. There is no between-word spacing of 
the western style in Tibetan writing (i.e., no marking of word boundaries.) The smallest 
unit for punctuation is the syllable. To separate syllables (usually one syllable 
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corresponds to one morpheme, the smallest meaningful unit in the language), a dot (4) 


is marked by the right shoulder of the last letter of the syllable. 
There is no strict definition of a sentence in the English sense. Clausal units that 
resemble a complete sentence or a subordinate clause can be marked by a single vertical 


line called HAY 5. There is no distinction among declarative, interrogative, or 


exclamatory sentences. For all three types, for which English would employ a period, a 


question mark, and an interjection mark, respectively. Tibetan uses a uniformed cal 44.- 


Examples: 
(1) Ry AQ aq qs may AA\| Are you a student? 


(2) Ra anay IAA aaa WAY My name is Mike. 
(3) NS Oh! 


When one uses Bay95 at the end of a clause, one normally does not need to use the ny 


to finish marking the last syllable. There are two exceptions. First, when the last letter of 
the last syllable is 5, one has to dot the 4 before one writes the vertical BTS. 


This is to prevent 5 from sitting too close to the vertical line and being misread as 9. 


Second, when the last letter of the sentence is 7] or 4, the long vertical stroke of the 


letter itself is considered to represent the BT 5. There is no need for an additional 
ee eee 
vertical line AY. 
(4) A PASAAS| Good day. How are you? (dot and the vertical mark before 5) 
ND RQ “nO _. : 
(5) AAS RAIS A SANAY Arai aval There are only nine students here today. 
(no vertical mark D4 4) 
To end a paragraph, two vertical lines \| (38095) can be used instead of BATS. 
At the end of a larger section of an essay, one may double up the BN095 and use four 
vertical lines NN (G95) to end the entire section of the text. The beginning of a text 
is marked with W (52185): ( (QV) starts chapters or sections; and j (Raya) 


AA |) starts a new line that contains only one syllable so that it does not look 
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dangling. 

Although there are quite a few calligraphic styles in Tibetan writing, there is no 
equivalent to the capital and lower cases of the alphabet in the western sense. As a result, 
there is no way to distinguish common nouns from proper names. To make reading 
Tibetan text even more difficult for foreign learners, as we mentioned earlier, since the 


punctuation mark ny is only used to separate syllables, there is no indication of word 


boundaries to help the reader decide where a word begins and where it ends. Diligence 
seems to be the only solution to this problem. 


o ° 
*° 4.5 Exercises 


4.5.1 Pronunciation Drill (1): words with HH-HH surface tonal pattern 
(1) By35] (17) aSArEI| (33) AEA BR (49) ada (65) ARS ARA|| 
(2) FSS] (18) Ay (34) aren] (50) asaya] (66) qSa G5 
(3) AHS (19) AGE 35) Ny Gd) fatal (67) HAAS 
(4) BRAY (20) ASA (36) GRAY (52) HAY (68) SY 
(5) Fay 21) aN] (37) BRN (53) ra] (69) NIR'99| 
6) 83 22) RY (38) RRA] (54) BAY (70) HNN] 
(7) INRA (23) qaqa (39) BHA (55) wR] (71) YES] 
(8) X53] (24) A145 | (40) S52 (56) BRAY (72) HAY 
(9) $y (25) ARN QAR] (41) MRSA} (57) AGA (73) §nny 
(10) RAY (26) NRA] (42) BAA] (58) BAY (74) ais 
(11) BX2] (27) RAQzy (43) BA] (59) AIRY (75) RGA ARG 
(12) Bare] (28) AGAG] (44) Bar| (60) 354] (76) TBRA'SS 
(13) ara (29) FR] (45) RRC] (61) AR AAS|(77) BEA | 
(14) FABl BO) YAB] (46) BITSY (62) YAY (78) SARS] 
(15) BRAK] G1) vay (47) SRTAASY (63) Yaa] (79) GARY 
(16) SQA] 32) FAR] — (48) FKay (64) NAA] (80) VSVSAl 
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4.5.2 Pronunciation Drill (II): words with HH-HL surface tonal pattern 
(1) YISIN] (7) STAY (13) FRA (19) BAR (25) AA'AAAY 
(2) BHM] (8) FAIA (14) WR] (20) FAIRY (26) WAAINY 
(3) Bay (9) RaA| (15) 2 aA (21) BAyAISY] (27) FARAAAY 
(4) IRRRAY (10) ASERY (16) WRAY (22) FLDY (28) M8599 
(5) WS] (11) AWSATANY (17) RHA (23) SRA] (29) AGNGSY 


(6) AIS (12) RABIN (18) SLYASY (24) BAAN (30) maar s}45y 


4.5.3 Pronunciation Drill (III): words with LL-HH surface tonal pattern 
(1) sxay A AAA 2 FRY «GY FZ] 41) RAY 
(2) AAR aI (12) AR] (22) RAI (32) Saray (42) AA Si] 
(3) Ravn (13) Fy (23) ages (33) SNA (43) SATS 
(4) S324] (14) RB (24) RGR (34) Rarey (44) SATB] 
(5) Aare (15) ary (25) Aq AG] (35) A5q2y (45) maa 3] 
(6) AEA (16) BRAY (26) BAY (36) AHHAY_ (46) aia 
(1) JARAaY (17) Fay 27) gare] (37) @Rarg] (47) 358] 
(8) QYI] (18) GRRE] (28) SRR] 8) FRB (48) BHT 
(9) BATRA (19) AYRAY (29) HRB] (39) AMAA (49) Fae] 
(10) S7& (20) aaa a (30) FV] (40) TA (50) Ra 


4.5.4 Pronunciation Drill (IV): (words with LL-HL surface tonal pattern) 


(1) JaNy (11) naA| (21) RA (31) A555 (41) R@arxqy 
(2) R98y (12) HAS] (22) FarRy (32) THR] (42) TAPAY 
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(3) ayer Za 18] 
4) Gn 
(5) THN 
OA On| | 
(7) aaa 
(8) BRA 
(9) QSrR5] 
(10) Say 5S 


(13) SRT RRAY (23) AA ANNI (33) An diay (43) Ay VASy 
(14) MayRayAy (24) TUS (34) Fagay (44) x Rqqay 
(15) waa (25) AABN] (35) RRS (45) aha B55 
(16) %arA5] (26) An Gay (36) 50] (46) Natal 
(17) Fitna (27) a5 Ry (37) aa] (47) QQNYRAY 
(18) Ray RAY (28) Hay (38) Sx7RR] (48) ARMA 
(19) Bag (29) RNAS (39) AAR] (49) AR'ARATAY 


(20) Baa Ray (30) Ags (40) ar Rays (50) QAP RRySy 


4.5.5 Pronunciation Drill (V): (words with LL-LH surface tonal pattern) 


(1) S85] 


(9) Sin] at (17) aaa a (25) 355] (33) ayy 


(2) Hrq7zy (10) 54pRqy (18) mRAN AS] (26) ARR (34) RRS] 
3) SUAS] (11) ARHAY (19) GAIA] (27) FBI] (35) HRB] 
(4) BASS] 12) SRR] 20) HI] 28) RGA] CO) HS} 
(5) aIMSARY (13) AURA] (21) AMR (29) He] 37) YAR 
(6) ARRAY (14) AHS (22) RRA] (30) ARRAY (38) VGA] 


595 


(15) GH] (23) NSA] BI) HeVHAY] (39) avRavgyy 


(8) 385] (16) EAR (24) 95] (32) B95] (40) Aa Hay 


4.5.6 Pronunciation Drill (VI): phrasal and irregular pronunciation 


Oya | 
(2) auysy 
(3) LYNZ] 
(4) SRBay 


(7) FRRGay (13) RAR] (19) FARRY 
(8) TAZA (14) aaa (20) TANNA 
(9) RERNASN] (15) 54 (21) 3RSTAARY 
(10) &'QR5] (16) S73] (22) RANA 
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(5) REVIAS] (11) ARAAR] = (17) ARRY (23) RIAN 
(6) RRA (12) ARRAY (18) FRAN (24) AARANTIR ARN 


4.5.7 Oral Spelling (1): spell out the syllables 
(1) Aaa (5) AATTAAY (9) RRR (13) FRAY 
Q) SEIN] ©) BAER] 10) SNR] 4) ART 
(3) SRMay (7) AERIAL) AAAS] (15) WRARAY 
(4) ai] 955 (8) Ain Osa (12) ANa'3|| (16) AAA AA 
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